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WESLEYAN BOOK TRUCK 
Specially designed to unload books easily 
where stack aisles are narrow. This truck is 
x x 3744” high. Cat. No. 7614. 


DEPRESSIBLE TOP BOOK TRUCK 
A great convenience at the charging desk and 
for night depositories. Usually made to fit the 
customer s exact requirements. 


WOOD BOOK TRUCK 
Sturdily built for heavy duty and long wear. 
Ball-bearing hard rubber wheels, 5” dia. 3914” 
x 144” x 42%,” high. Cat. No. 7611 RB. 


STEEL BOOK TRUCK 
This truck, attractive in modern Gravy-Rite 
finish, is nicely balanced and built for years of 
service, 23” x 1544” x 35” high. Cat. No. 7605. 


BOOK TRUCKS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Whatever your library needs — whether 
it's book trucks... or shelving or per- 
haps card catalog cases — you will do bet- 
ter with Library Bureau equipment. 

You see, we've been building quality 
equipment to stand hard service for 
America’s finest libraries now for 75 years. 
We know from long experience what 
libraries need. Every piece of equipment 


we offer is built to help your budget — 
since you can virtually forget about re- 
placement costs. 

Be sure you have for ready reference 
both the LB Furniture Catalog (LB403) 
and the LB Supplies Catalog (L.B419). 
Call your nearest Remington Rand office, 
or write to Library Bureau, Room 1616, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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HOW TO 
GET YOUR MONEWS WORTII 
FRONT A READER 


If you have a MICROFILM READER... or are plan- 
ning to get one... you want your investment to 


pay off handsomely. 


And it will...as soon as you're making use of 
The New York Times on Microfilm. It's the easy 
economical way to, file ALL the news of national 
and world affairs. You save 96% of the storage 
space required for newspaper files and clippings. 
You're relieved of all the worry and expense of 
binding. maintenance and replacement. 

Yet you're filing all the news that’s printed every 
day in the newspaper of record... all the news 
that’s organized and summarized in the famous 
New York Times Index. 

And the service is fast! A new reel of The New 
York Times on Microfilm is completed every ten 
days, and mailed to you within three days of the 
period it covers, 

Give that reader a chance to prove its worth to 
your library by having The New York Times on 
Microfilm mailed to you regularly —it costs only 
$140 a year! If you haven't yet purchased a reader 
and would like to know more about the different 
makes and what they cost, write to the Library 
Services Department at the address below. We'll 
be glad to send you the information. 


The New York Times 
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Times Squore, New York 18. NY 
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By WILLIAM H. CARLSON 


Cooperation: An Historical 
Review and a Forecast" 


Mr. 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. 


Carlson is director of libraries, 


characteristic of mod- 


ern librarianship is that if it is 


practiced well and efficiently it must be 
cooperative. Gabriel Naudé, one of the first 
to make librarianship a career,:at least in 
the period of the printed book, recognized 


and stated this fundamental necessity in ‘his 
book, “Avis pour dresser une bibliotheque” 
first published in 1627. Naudeé’s fourth 
principle goes in part like this, “. . . that 
by this means (a catalogue) one may some- 
times serve and please a friend when one 
cannot provide him the work he requires, 
by directing him to the place where he may 
find a copy as may be easily done with the 
assistance of these catalogs.” 

This principle, reflecting the instinctive 
desire of the true librarian to bring book 
and reader together, wherever the two may 
be, is at the root of all modern librarian- 
ship. We like to think, and I believe the 
facts substantiate the thought, that it is in 
America, a land that was largely an un- 
trammeled wilderness when Naudé was 
formulating his ideas on the organization 
of libraries, that this root principle has 
come to its fullest, if not complete, fruition. 

In 1853, less than one hundred years 
after the attainment of independence by 
our country, clouds of a possible civil war 
were hanging heavily over the land. Never- 
theless those concerned with the production 


Paper presented at meeting of University Libraries 
Section, ACRL, Tuly Chicago 
' Naudé, Gabriel. Advice on Establishing a Library 
Berkeley, University of California Press, tos0, p. 12 


and use of books were increasingly feeling 
the need of working together and sharing 
common problems: A _ call consequently 
went out for a conference to be held in 
New York City. That the need was real 
is shown by the attendance of eighty-two 
delegates from a dozen states. Among them 
was young William F. Poole, whose “Index 
to Periodicals” was first issued that year. 
From Yale came Daniel G. Gilman, As- 
sistant Librarian, and from the new Smith- 
sonian Institution, Librarian Charles C. 
Jewett. 

Poole’s Index, the forerunner of many 
periodical indexes, was to grow into a no- 
table example of early cooperative effort 
among librarians to be eventually replaced 
through sheer need and the quickening 
tempo of research and publishing, by vari- 
ous and increasingly specialized indexes. 
Jewett had, as early as 1850, set forth a 
plan for the formation of a general printed 
catalog of American Libraries “looking 
toward the accomplishment of that cherished 
dream of scholars, a universal catalog.’” 
In making this proposal, clearly based on 
Naude’s fourth principle, he realized the 
necessity of securing the close cooperation 
of the libraries of the country and the in- 
troduction of uniform cataloging proce- 
dures. He foresaw in such cooperation “an 
aggregate economy,” a practical motivating 
force which has given impetus to library 
cooperation throughout the years. 

The war came, as wars so frequently 


? Jewett, Charles C. Report of the Assistant Secretary 
in Charge of the Smithsonian Institution for the Year 
1850. Senate Miscellaneous Documents, No. 1, Special 
Session, March 1851, pp. 28-41 
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have, to the detriment of libraries and 
other intellectual enterprises, and for some 
years the times were not propitious for 
further organized efforts among persons 
concerned with bookish things. By 1876 
the nation’s most critical war wounds were 
healing rapidly, and librarians and bibli- 
ographers were again sensing the compul- 
sions of meeting their common problems 
together. The historic conference which 
we honor and celebrate at this convention 
was an almost inevitable result. Among 
the men who gathered in Philadelphia in 
1876 to lay the foundation stones of the 
American Library Association came again 
William F. Poole, now Librarian of the 
recently founded @hicago Public Library. 
His library, although only four years old, 
already contained 48,100 volumes and was 
growing at the rate of 11,000 per year. 
Justin Winsor, who came from the Boston 
Public Library to be elected first president 
of the Association, was in charge of a col- 
lection of approximately 300,000 volumes, 
growing at the rate of 18,000 volumes per 
year. He was soon to leave this larger li- 
brary for the Librarianship of Harvard 
College, which in 1875 had 154,000 volumes 
in its Library and was increasing at the 
rate of 7,000 volumes per year. In addi- 
tion there were, on the Harvard campus at 
that time, thirteen other libraries contain- 
ing 73,650 volumes. 

These lusty and rapidly growing libraries, 
typical of the vigorous intellectual stirrings 
of 1876, were harbingers of things to come 
but it is doubtful that even Mr. Winsor 
foresaw that within seventy-five years Har- 
vard would have over 5,000,000 volumes in 
its libraries, that it would be adding more 
books in a single year than were then con- 
tained in the entire library, and that the 
maintenance and increase of these large 
book collections would cost well over one 


and one-half million dollars annually, Nor 


is it likely that Mr. Poole envisioned the 
growth of his young library, within the 


same time 2,200,000 volumes, 
housed in numerous, branches, sub branches 
and stations, and spending half a million 
dollars annually for new materials. Neither 
is it probable that either man foresaw the 
sheer magnitude of the problems of bibli- 
ographical control which those who were to 
come after them would so soon have to 
face. One thing, however, that these two 
pioneers in librarianship and those who fore- 
gathered with them were keenly aware of 
was that the problems that faced them 
would be solved through cooperation. 

It is to this will to work together, so 


span to 


much, in evidence at this first conference, 
that we in America owe much of our rapid 
progress and development in library matters, 
and similarly it is the lack of such coopera- 
tive spirit that has made library develop- 
ment more difficult in some other countries. 
Margaret J. Bates has a statement indica- 
tive of this, in the Library Journal of a 
few years ago, when, in comparing the li- 
braries of Brazil with those of the United 
States, she says, “I feel that the fundamental 
difference is a lack of cooperation in Bra- 
zilian libraries which often leads to clashes 
of personalities, with serious consequences."”* 
A recent discerning foreign interpretation 
of the nature and need of cooperation 
among libraries comes from Mr. Kanamori 
of the National Diet Library of Japan. In 
the first issue of Biblos, published by his 
library he says: 
When I listened to the lectures in the United 
States I often heard the words ‘democracy’ 
and ‘cooperation.’ Cooperation means to serve 
others not losing one’s own personal standing. 
I was attracted more by the word ‘coopera- 
tion’ than by ‘democracy.’ If you abandon 
yourself completely it is not cooperation; if 
you rival with another it is not cooperation 
either. When I think that the, real democracy 


* Library Journal, 70:667, August 1045. 
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exists in the respect of one’s own self and of 
others, and in the mutual help, I may safely 
conclude that cooperation is the most impor- 
tant element in democracy.* 


Helen Haines, who has for many years 
been a practitioner of librarianship and who 
“has been an ornament thereto,”’ recognizes 
the special place of cooperation in library 
affairs in this recent statement: “Coopera- 
tion and fellowship are still the forces that 


give unity to the great complex library 


They make the bond 
of personal relationship that I think is 
stronger than in any other professional call- 
ing (except, perhaps, the Army) ; a relation- 


ship that is more diffused now than in the 
5 


structure of today. 


past, but is still pervasive and adnesive.” 

Much of the early work of the American 
Library Association, illustrative of the fore- 
to be 
concerned with such details as card size, 
cataloging rules and the standardizing of 
and furniture. These 
things were primary, but within the next 


going quotations, necessarily had 


supplies, forms, 
thirty years there was envisioned, in the 
papers and proceedings of the Association, 
I think without exception, all the major 
concepts and ideas around which our strug- 
gle for mastery of the records of mankind 
now revolves. Central cataloging, including 
printed cards, cooperative indexing of peri- 
odicals, union catalogs showing the location 
of books and journals, reservoir or deposit 
libraries, cooperative buying of books, bibli- 
ographic centers, regional libraries, these 
were all foreseen, advocated, and discussed. 

Among those who saw the pattern of 
things to come, and who did much to help 
it take shape, was E. C. Richardson, of 
Princeton, and later of the Library of Con- 
In 1899 in one of his earliest pub- 
declared that some method 


gress. 
lications he 


* Thid March rost 

* From a talk “Through Time’s Bifocals,” at a dinner 
celebrating the completion of the 2nd edition of her 
Living with Books As quoted Library of Congress 
“Information Bulletin,” January 15, 1951, p. 2. 
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whereby the location of books in various 
libraries could be found was needed. He 
emphasized also the need of cooperation in 
buying in order that libraries would supple- 
ment, not duplicate, each other and in order 
too that as great a number of books as 
possible not already somewhere in this coun- 
try would be acquired.® Richardson gave 
a lifetime of effort to this basic concept. 
In its behalf his voice was raised, and ef- 
fectively raised, again and again, in library 
counsels, and he lived to see real progress 
made, on a national scale, in book location 
if not in book acquisition. 

In 1908 two ideas, which will be central 
to library work for hundreds of years to 
come, were advanced. Charles H. Gould, 
Librarian of McGill University proposed 
in that year the establishment of regional 
libraries, whose spheres of operation would 
embrace the entire continent, each to be the 
center of a great region, helping the li- 
braries of its own district, but maintaining 
a definite cooperative relationship to all 
other regional libraries. He thought of 
these libraries as really international in scope 
and character." 

In 1908 W. C., Lane of Harvard brought 
forward the plan, earlier conceived in part 
by President Eliot, of the cooperation of 
libraries for central storage and emphasized 
the difficulty of knowing where books are 
located. He suggested setting up a College 
Library and Lending Bureau to gather 
bibliographies, catalogs, and other kinds of 
data on where books are located. He also 
suggested production of union lists on a 
variety of subjects and the building up by 
the Bureau of a collection of books of its 
own, chiefly working tools and expensive 
individual works and sets.® 

* Richardson, Ernest C. 
Gorld, ‘Chertes H. “Regional Libraries,” Library 

Lane. William 'C. “A Central Bureau of Informa 


tion and Loan Collection for College Libraries,” Library 
Journal, 33:420-33, November 1008. 


“Cooperation in Lending 
i Library Jour 
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These proposals for coordination were 
not advanced as a spot solution of the prob- 
lems of scholarly libraries, easily to be ar- 
rived at. The difficulties of putting them 
into effect, and the time and effort required 
were clearly Thus in 1909 
Gould, who that year made cooperation 
the theme of his presidency of the A.L.A., 
said, in his presidential address, “The 
twentieth century has the task of evolving 


foreseen. 


method and order among rather than with- 
in libraries.”"” Speaking on coordination at 
the 1909 conference R. R. Bowker, in simi- 
lar vein, said, “It is an enormous subject 
this; it is really the subject of the cen- 
tary.... 

Now, as we meet at mid-century, it is 
uppropriate that we measure and evaluate 
what progress has been made with this 
enormous subject, this subject of the cen- 
tury. One thing that seems clear from all 
our cooperative efforts is that they have 
chiefly been devoted to things which have 
helped each library to operate more eco- 
nomically and efficiently in building itself 
into as complete and extensive a library, 
according to institutional needs, as funds 
and circumstances have permitted. While 
we have worked together, it has, institution- 


All our 


cooperative cataloging, all our union lists 


wise, been for individualistic ends. 


and catalogs, and bibliographic centers, even 
cooperative storage of books, all have con- 
tributed to the efforts of each library to 
grow in size, grandeur and research status, 
to become, all by itself, a proud mecca of 
the scholarly world. 

We have only to look at the size of 
our libraries and the implications of their 
growth rates to bring home these facts. 
When I entered the library profession a 
quarter of a century ago the Library of 
Congress had 3,420,000 volumes and pam- 


or Method in Co 
September 1909 


* Gould, Charles H. “Coordination 
operation,” A.L.A. Bulletin, 9:1 22-28, 
Thid.. 4:156, September 1o09 


phlets, exclusive of a million pieces of music, 
and numerous other materials. Now it has 
well over 9,000,000 volumes and pamphlets 


and is adding 3,000,000 more each decade. 
Harvard University had in its libraries a 
quarter of a century ago something less than 


2,500,000 volumes. Now it has more than 
5,000,000 volumes and is growing at the 
rate of 1,600,000 volumes per decade. 
When the centennial anniversary of the 
A.L.A. is observed the Library of Congress 
will, at its present rate of growth, have 
over 16,000,000 volumes and Harvard will 
be well on its way to 9,000,000 volumes. 
By the end of this century, if the present 
growth rates continue, the Library of Con- 
gress’ will have 23,000,000 volumes and 
Harvard will have more than 12,000,000. 
By the year 2,100, a lesser distance into the 
future than the beginning of Harvard 
University is into the past, the Library 
of Congress will have grown to 53,000,000 
volumes and Harvard to 24,000,000 vol- 
By the year 3,000, no farther into 
invasion is 


umes, 
the future than the Norman 
into the past, the Library of Congress will, 
standards, have 
Harvard will 


by present counts and 
323,000,000 volumes, and 
have 170,000,000, 
8.750 and 4,600 linear miles of shelving. 
The present few hundred miles of books 


in these two libraries will then be a small 


requiring respectively 


part indeed of their total holdings. 

These figures, for two of our greatest li- 
braries, are symptomatic only and will, if 
things bibliographical continue as they are 
in the present era, be duplicated in varying 
degree by numerous other libraries, en- 
dowed and state supported. Even the 
culturally young State of Oregon, with a 
population of only one and one-half mil- 
lions, now has in the libraries of its state 
supported institutions of higher learning 
more than 850,000 volumes. These are 
modest figures, in comparison to the two 
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large libraries used illustratively above, but 
by 1976 the Oregon libraries will, at their 
present rate of increase of 324,000 volumes 
per decade, have doubled their volume con- 
tent and contain approximately 1,600,000 
volumes. At the century's end they will 
contain about 2,700,000 volumes, and by 
the year 3,000 they will have reached 
32,400,000. Books enough, and more than 
enough, it would seem, for one common- 
wealth to gather in support of research and 
the higher education of its youth. 

During my quarter of a century in li- 
brarianship there have been a good many 
predictions of the suffocation of mankind in 
his intellectual excreta, some fanciful, but all 
certainly, as the foregoing growth prospects 
emphasize, having a sound basis in fact. 
Many of us, as we have read or heard these 
predictions have thought of them as some- 
thing in the far distant future with which 
neither we nor our children’s children need 
have undue concern. Unfortunately, the 
fecundity of the human mind and the ef- 
ficiency of our printing presses does not 
permit any such comfortable passing of the 
problem to the future. The time of begin- 
ning suffocation, at least quantitatively and 
financially, is here and now. This is shown 
clearly in the never ending quest of our 
great libraries, and indeed of all our li- 
braries, for more and more miles of shelving. 
It is evident too in the financial gaspings of 
our libraries. 

Keyes Metcalf of Harvard is one of those 
who have pointed up the problem in a 
number of places. In a recent issue of 
College and Research Libraries he says: 
The gravity of the situation in many universi- 
ties can be described bluntly: If libraries 
continue to grow as in the past, and if we 
have a reasonably stable economy and income, 
one or more professors will have to be 
dropped each year in order to keep the library 
going. This is certainly intolerable and can- 
not be defended if we are now spending 
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enough for our libraries. We must decide 
what percentage of total expenditures the 
library should take and try to stick to that 
figure. We shall have to find a way out of 
our dilemma." 


Unfortunately, from the standpoint of 
checking growth rate, not even an unstable 
economy has had a seriously retarding effect. 
At the beginning of my quarter century in 
library work our country and the world was 
just recovering from the greatest war in 
all history. 
the world were plunged into the most severe 


Early in my career we and 


economic depression that has ever been 
experienced, to be followed by a second 
World War which in 
viciousness, and costs in blood, sweat, tears, 
Yet it has 


destructiveness, 


and money dwarfed the first. 


been precisely in this period of strife and 
turmoil and ‘uncertainty that éur libraries 


have made such phenomenal growth, re- 
sulting in a doubling, or more than a 
doubling, of their resources. 

If the growth of the libraries of our 
larger universities is now choking off one 
professor per year and somewhat less in the 
universities not so large, how many will be 
choked off when these libraries contain the 
9,000,000 volumes that Harvard will have 
by 1976, or its 12,000,000 volumes by the 
end of this century, or the 24,000,000 vol- 
umes of the year 2100, or the 170,000,000 
volumes on 4,600 miles of shelves in the year 
3,000? Mathematically this situation has 
within itself the solution of the problem. 
Every professor choked off will mean a few 
less monographs and less journal articles too 
until the situation finally comes into natural 
balance. 
no doubt be devised which will show, on a 
definite mathematical basis, more and more 


A predictive law or formula can 


librarians and bibliographers in proportion 
to professors, until-finally, perhaps, by the 
™ Metcalf, Keyes D. “A Proposal for a Northeastern 


Regional Library,” College and Research Libraries, 11: 
238, July t950. 
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year three or four thousand, all the intel- 
lectual workers will be librarians and none 
will be professors. 

When this point is reached suffocation 
will be complete and the growth problem 
will have been solved since the librarians 
themselves will be so busy tending their 
numerous holdings that they will not, as 
does our present generation, have time to 
themselves add extensively to the writings 
on their endless shelves. Such an absurdity 
will, of course, never be reached as long as 
man continues to justify the name of homo 
sapiens. There will be common sense and 
wit enough to constructively solve the di- 
lemma. In considerable part this may well 
be done along the lines suggested at the turn 
of the present century by the leading li- 
brarians then active. 

The deposit storage library, once hope- 
fully looked to, is, of course, no solution at 
all <'s it merely complicates matters by physi- 
cal location of the books owned by a library 
in some distant building. ‘The subject spe- 
cialization of libraries, arranged locally and 
regionally, and to which some conferences 
were devoted in World War II and the pre- 
world war period, has offered only scanty 
relief, since areas of specialization have not, 
in general, been clearly delimited or closely 
adhered to. 

The plan to get into the libraries of this 
country one copy of every book published 
abroad, first suggested and actively pro- 
moted by E. C. Richardson, and now known 
as and going forward as the Farmington 
By promoting spe- 
cialization it spreads the burden and volume 
growth somewhat among libraries. To the 
extent that it does this effectively it  in- 


plan, works both ways. 


creases the unique title count of our li- 
braries. The national library resources in 
the aggregate thereby become more com- 
plete, and if the libraries with Farmington 


specialties should rigidly forego acquisition 


in their non-subject specialties there would 
be a true spreading of the burden. Up to 
the moment, however, it seems quite cer- 
tain that the libraries participating in the 
Farmington plan are not refraining from 
acquisition in those subject areas allocated 
to other libraries. They are probably, to a 
considerable extent, pursuing their Farm- 
ington specialties in addition to the regular 
selection and buying programs which are 
piling their resources up into such fantastic 
volume counts. 

Bibliographical centers and union cata- 
logs, arrived at by so much cooperative 
effort and planning, are no help either in 
solving the growth problems of our li- 
braries. They do, of course, to the credit of 
modern librarianship, make our libraries 
and the book apparatus of the world gen- 
erally much more useful and efficient by 
telling us quickly, although expensively, 
where the books are. The efforts toward 
international bibliographic control that have 
been struggled with unsuccessfully but val- 
iantly for the past fifty years and more are 
an extension of the union catalog principle 
to all literature. This control problem, 
which is now occupying UNESCO so ex- 
tensively, did not yield when the mass of 
material to be recorded was much less than 
it is now and it does not, in spite of united, 
cooperative attack, yield readily now. The 
best minds of the bibliographical world 
have thus far made discouragingly little 
progress in overcoming barriers of language, 
custom, vested bibliographical priorities and 
practices and nationalistic pride. Success of 
these sincere and painstaking efforts toward 
cooperation and progress will, to the extent 
that it is achieved, only aggravate the 
growth problems of our libraries, since the 
better the controls the larger the number of 
publications which we will learn of and 
which we will, by present standards, feel 
that we should have in our libraries. 
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The organizational mastery of our writ- 
ten records through the miracles of elec- 
tronics, which gives bright promise of suc- 
cess, while it may and probably will make 
our libraries more efficient will certainly do 
little to overcome the suffocating effects of 
the rabbit-like multiplication of the world’s 
written records. ‘Through rapid selectors 
and similar gadgets we may be able to 
quickly place before a scholar all the litera- 
ture pertinent to a subject. The coding 
of such materials, taking the place of our 
present alphabetical subject controls, will 
require ever more careful, expert study and 
analysis on the part of the catalogers, in- 
dexers, and bibliographers. Again the re- 
sult will inevitably be that more and more 
of the intellectual workers in a field will be 
busy keeping track of the records and fewer 
and fewer with productive scholarship. 
Here too a definite formula may be possible 
to calculate the time when the literature is 
so massive that everyone will be busy taking 
care of it, and no one will have time to 
produce it. 

Only in the idea of regional libraries, put 
forward by Gould early in this century does 
there seem to be growth relief for the in- 
dividual library. We do now have, here in 
the great heartland of America, an embry- 
onic regional library, and another such li- 
brary for the Northeastern States is in the 
talking and planning stage. The plans 
afoot for the Midwest Inter-Library Center 
require, for the first time in American Li- 
brarianship, that each of the cooperating 
libraries shall, in the words of Mr. Kan- 
amori, abandon a little of itself to a central 
agency. This will be done by releasing title 
to materials, painstakingly and expensively 
gathered and organized, and sending them 
to the Center. Important and different in 
this plan is the fact that the Center will, 
contrary to the New England deposit li- 
brary, dispose of duplicate sets of little used 
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materials. Important in the proposed pro- 
gram of the Center and also new in the area 
of cooperative effort, are the plans of the: 
Center for a positive acquisition program of 
its own to round out incomplete sets and 


materials.'* An important and logical cor- 


ollary to this program will be, if the plan is 
to make sense, that the extensive duplicative 
efforts among the cooperating libraries will 


cease. 

A number of electronic devices already 
exist through which the image of the printed 
or written page can be transmitted at tre- 
mendous speeds. As the great promise of 
these gadgets is realized, more and more of 
the multi-million volumes which are con- 
sidered essential for advanced study and for 
research can be in a central library such as 
the Midwest Jnter-Library Center. If this 
assumption is correct then more and more 
of the fantastic volume increase of the rec-. 
ords of mankind will be found in regional,; 
or perhaps national libraries, of which the 
Midwest Center is a progenitor. Less and 
less books will be required on campuses or 
in special institutional libraries. This will 
mean that. our university libraries, Harvard, 
Yale, Illinois, Columbia, California and 
hundreds more, can, by abandoning to the 
Center more and more of themselves and, 
more significantly, their active acquisition 
programs, meet the need of the scholar and 
graduate student of their institutions with 
campus libraries of a few hundred thousand 
volumes, or at the most, a million volumes. 
Nor is it rash to assume that they will meet 
them better and more completely than 
they now do with their multi-miliioned 
libraries. 

The ultimate logic of the regional or na- 
tional library idea, dictated by the economy 
and efficiency, will shift the burden of main- 
taining libraries of ten or fifteen or five 

2 Esterquest, Ralph T. “Progress Report on the Mid- 


west Inter-Library Center,” College and Research Li- 
braries, 12:67-70, January 1951. 
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hundred million volumes from numerous 
institutional libraries to a few cooperative 
super libraries. ‘The student or scholar at 
the smallest cooperating institution will 
then have at his command the same biblio- 
graphical resources as the student or-scholar 
of the largest one. Many libraries can 
then reverse their volume counts and an- 
nounce, with the same satisfaction that we 
now annually note the increase of our li- 
braries, a decrease and further shifting of 
resources from the campus to a center. 
Few of us now active, including this 
writer, will welcome this merging of the 
distinctive contributions, strength and in- 
dividuality of our libraries into such a com- 
mon Center. It may be safely predicted 
that some generations of librarians, and of 
deans, presidents, trustees, legislators, gov- 
ernors, and alumni too, will need to fade 
away before these things come to complete 
fruition. ‘The sheer mass of the writings of 


mankind, reflected by the quantitative 


growth prospects facing our libraries, ut.der 


present standards and Wnethods of operation 
dictates, nevertheless, that some kind of 
centralization of book resources shall come 
to pass, however painfully, 

One facet of the amazing growth of our 
writings which we of this generation have 
brushed but lightly and which the learned 
world of the future, in its entirety, will 
have to come seriously to grips with, is ways 
and means of discarding and sloughing off 
those writings which no longer have rel- 
evance and value to present or future gen- 
erations. We of the current era still stand 
somewhat in awe of our writings. In spite 
of the vast number of volumes in our li- 
braries we still consider the printed page as 
something sacred deserving to be preserved 
somewhere. The feeling and philosophy 
that everything written should come into 
our libraries and be there preserved has been 
at the central core of our twentieth century 


librarianship. It is evident in the all in- 
clusive canons of selection of our larger li- 
braries, in our papers read at conventions, 
in our annual reports, and in our concern to 
preserve, in a region or in the nation, at 
least one copy of every book. Future gen- 
erations faced with central libraries of hun- 
dreds of millions of volumes will increas- 
ingly and necessarily lay a heavy hand, not 
only on current prints, but on much that 
has gone before. 

Wholesale discarding of printed ma- 
terials, finally and irrevocably, is now the 
rankest kind of bibliographical — heresy. 
Imagine, however, the librarians of the year 
3000, when the Library of Congress will by 
present standards have over three hundred 
million volumes on 8,750 miles of shelving. 
Should these future librarians have let their 
libraries accumulate to this extent, which 
they will not if they are wise, may they not 
conclude in desperation that of the small 
segment of 240 miles of books added to the 
Library of Congress in the ancient years up 
to 1950, 20@ miles can be safely discarded 
and that of the 1,000 miles plus of volumes 
added in the period 1950-2100, even if they 
are present in micro-reduction, the equiva- 
lent of 800 miles can be discarded ? 

Without some such extensive elimination 
of books, which like corals have lived for 
awhile, served their purpose and then been 
absorbed into the foundation of future 
growth, civilization will indeed be in danger 
of intellectual suffocation. This is not at 
all a problem of the physical size of books or 
miles of shelving but of the capacity of the 
collective human mind, and we must as- 
sume that long before the year 3000 birth 
control will be in universal and successful 
application, to use more than a portion of 
the record. Numerous publications standing 
on the shelves of our libraries today could 
immediately disappear into final and com- 
plete oblivion without any appreciable loss 
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to society. As our writings multiply and 
fructify this will be increasingly true. 

I predict that by the year 2000, which a 
good many here will live to see, serious and 
strenuous efforts to permanently and finally 
discard many publications will be under 
way, and that the librarians then active will 
not worry about retaining a last copy some- 
where. A Shaw list of books that no longer 
deserve to live and to be accorded housing 
and organization, or only organization, if 
housing is no longer an obstacle, may well 
be undertaken by some group of librarians 


If so 


their task will be infinitely more difficult 


not too far removed from the present. 


and complex than our present relatively un- 
questioning pack-rat emphasis on getting all 
the books published into libraries some- 
where. Not too far into the future, possibly 
in the lifetime of persons here present, some 
courageous librarian wil, I believe, set up 
a discarding division in his library, equal 
in staff and financial support to the acquisi- 
tions division. 


A good many efforts to foresee the biblio- 


graphical future are now included among 


the numerous materials in our libraries. 
Some of these have been amusing, imagina- 
tive and provocative,’* some constructive 
and balanced,"* and some half-baked and 
lacking in perception.'® My own thought is 
that whatever miracles come to pass through 
electronics, the current working library 
of the future will revolve around some form 
of the codex book which has been in use the 
past 500 years. Supplementing and aiding 
codex books and journals, attractively pro- 
duced and easily holdable in the hand, will 
be millions upon millions of relatively little 

™ Hardin, Garrett 


Vont*l 72:203-08, 
™ Silver, 


“The Last Canute,” 
Sentember 1646 
“Books in Cans and Envelopes,’ 
4:404-10, Autumn roso 
Fred L. Jr. “Blue Print for Knowledge,” 
Monthly, 72:90-101, February 1051 
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used volumes, carefully weeded and, no 
doubt, micro-reduced. 

By the year 3000 our books may well be 
recorded in some simple universal language. 
They will more and more, particularly in 
technical and scientific fields, be written by 
teams of project or research workers, with- 
out individual authors, along the pattern be- 
ginning to emerge in World War II. Most 
of the untold millions of micro-reduced pub- 
lications, will be available in a few great na- 
tional and world libraries, in which and 
through which the significant writings of 
the world will be indexed, abstracted, and 
coded along universally agreed upon prin- 
A much larger percentage of the 
intellectual workers of the world than is 


ciples. 


now needed will be required to keep this 
vast bibliographical apparatus streamlined 
High among the 
responsibilities of these workers will be care- 


and functioning easily. 


ful selectioh and discarding of unessential 
Then as now, the 
literature of the world pertinent to any, sub- 
ject or any phase of it will be readily placed 
before the productive scholar or government 


and trivial materials. 


or international worker or advanced stu- 
dent. 

These things can come into being only 
through an extension of the will to work 
cooperatively together, so prevalent among 
the founders of the A.L.A. and in our pres- 
ent generation. When and if they occur the 
fourth principle set forth by Naudé in the 
ancient vear of 1627, although probably 
only faintly discernible among all the ma- 
chinery and gadgets, will still govern. In 
these distant times librarians and _ bibliog- 
raphers will still, by these means, the books 
and catalogs at their disposal, however pro- 
duced and organized, seek to serve and 
please a friend by directing him to the works 
he requires. 
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By LOUIS B. WRIGHT 


The Folger Library as a 
Research Institution 


Dr. Wright is director, Folger Shake- 
speare Library. 


NE OF the world’s great repositories of 
O source materials for the background of 
the history of Western civilization is the 
Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, 
D.C, Because the word “Shakespeare”’ is a 
part of the official designation of the library, 
many people jump to the conclusion that the 
collections are restricted to the great Eliza- 
bethan dramatist. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Actually the Folger Library has the largest 
collection in the Western Hemisphere of 
books printed in England or in English 
before 1641. It is constantly adding to its 
collection of historical source materials for 
the period from the introduction of printing 
in England in 1476 to 1700. These ma- 
terials deal with every aspect of the life of 
man and are not confined to literature alone. 
In addition to sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Historical materials, the library has 
an extraordinary collection dealing with the 
history of the theater and drama from the 
beginnings down to the end of the nine- 
teenth century, including many books and 
manuscripts on American theatrical history. 

The wide variety of research being done 
in the Folger Library reflects the diversity 
of its source materials. Although the li- 
brary has the largest Shakespearian collec- 
tion in the world and makes an active effort 
to stimulate studies in this field, it is sig- 
nificant that an average of only 15 per cent 
of the readers applying at the Folger are 


interested in Shakespeare. The other 85 
per cent are concerned with topics as broad 
as life itself. 

Since the opening of the Folger Library 
in 1932, its scope has been gradually broad- 
ened by the decision of the trustees of Am- 
herst College whom Henry Clay Folger 
designated to manage the foundation which 
he established. In 1938 :he trustees author- 
ized the purchase of the cemarkable collec- 
tion of books printed before 1641 which Sir 
Leicester Harmsworth, the English news- 
paper publisher, had brought together. As 
a newspaper man, Harmsworth had been in- 
terested in a wide variety of topics: science, 
religion, philosophy, agriculture, military 
tactics, geography, exploration, in fact, any- 
thing which concerned the English people. 
His books reflected this diversity of interest, 
and served to complement Folger’s original 
collection which had been chiefly literary, 
with an emphasis on Shakespeare. 

The acquisition of the Harmsworth books 
completely transformed the Folger Library 
and changed its focus. From a relatively 
small and 
around Shakespeare, the Folger Library 
overnight became a library of international 
importance concerned with the history of 
Engiish civilization, The Harmsworth 
books more than trebled the titles of early 
English printed books bequeathed by Mr. 
Folger. 

The trustees’ decision in 1938 to widen 
the horizons of the Folger Library was in 
keeping, however, with the program which 
Folger himself had already marked out. Al- 


compact collection centered 
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though he had begun as a collector of 
Shakespeariana, he was shrewd enough to 
know that Shakespeare, or any other figure, 
cannot be studied in a vacuum. Accordingly 
he bought books about Shakespeare’s age, 
and about the age preceding and following 
Shakespeare. When he died in 1930, he left 
an endowment sufficient for the library’s 
continued growth in the directions which he 
had indicated. 

Since the Folger Library already has the 
greatest of Shakespeariana in 
existence, it is not difficult to maintain its 
leadership in this area. Indeed, it would be 
impossible to spend the Folger’s income on 


collection 


the further purchase of significant Shake- 
speariana. Asa research institution the Fol- 
ger is not interested in mere curiosities of 
casual Shakespearian interest. 

The transformation of a collection of 
rare books into a working, research institu- 


tion is a more involved procedure than’ 


anyone except a trained librarian will read- 
ily comprehend. Rare books and docu- 
ments are the essential raw materials wltich 
must be organized in such a way that they 
may be usable instruments for the advance- 
An adequate catalog 
reference 


ment of learning. 
must be prepared. Essential 
works to make the rare books comprehensi- 
ble must be gathered. Convenient working 
conditions must be established. A compe- 
tent staff to serve the needs of research 
workers must be recruited. In recent years 
the Folger Library has been undergoing this 
transition from a collection of books and 
manuscripts to an effective research institu- 
tion, 

The first necessity was obviously an ade- 
quate general catalog. Within the past 
three years, a catalog has been prepared so 
that the reader can now find his material 
with relative ease. The long delay in the 
compilation of a general catalog was caused 
by a venture undertaken when the Folger 
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had only about 6000 rare books printed be- 
fore 1640, It was decided at that time to 
make an elaborate bibliographical descrip- 
tion of these books and eventually to print 
this bibliography. Most of the Catalog De- 
partment’s energies were consumed with the 
preparation of this descriptive bibliography 
of the early rare books. The cost proved 
astronomical. In many cases descriptive 
cataloging cost more than the original pur- 
chase price of a book. When the Folger 
bought the Harmsworth Collection and 
vastly increased its holdings in this field, it 
became apparent that elaborate bibliographi- 
cal cataloging could be continued 
without risking bankruptcy or curtailing 
essential services. Accordingly, bibliograph- 
ical description on the scale first undertaken 
has been abandoned in favor of more prac- 
tical—and more useful—cataloging. Biblio- 
graphical work, of course, still goes on at 
the Folger Library, and 
the staff are available for consultation on 
technical problems. 

The reference collection, assembled at 
the Folger Library and available on the 
open shelves, has proved of inestimable 
value in increasing the efficiency of both 
research scholars and the staff. Because the 
Folger is just across the street from the 
Library of Congress, it was at first supposed 
that reference books could be kept to a 
minimum. In theory, scholars working 
with rare books at the Folger could cross 
the street to consult critical, biographical 
and bibliographical works needed to make 
rare books effective. In practice this system 
proved utterly inefficient both for readers 
and for the Folger’s own staff. Many 
scholars preferred to cross the continent to 
work in- the Huntington Library, which 
had an excellent reference library, rather 
than try to carry on their research without 
having essential reference works at hand. 
As every scholar knows, it is often necessary 


not 


specialists on 
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to have on the same table rare books and 
the secondary works needed for their in- 
terpretation. Furthermore, the Library of 
Congress is a busy place and the secondary 
books required are not always available. 

The apparent thriftiness of depending on 
the Library of Congress for essential refer- 
ence works actually proved an extravagant 
waste. A simple cost analysis of staff time 
in going to the Library of Congress showed 
conclusively that the Folger could quickly 
recover the price of many expensive biblio- 
graphical works in the saving of staff time 
alone. 

The Library of Congress, as everyone 
knows, has a vast collection of reference 
materials, all of it freely available to schol- 
ars working at the Folger. For this reason, 
the nearness to the national library will 
ilways be one of the attractive features of 
working at the Folger. We shall never 
make an effort to duplicate a great deal of 
this material, but we are trying to place on 
our shelves those books most needed to pre- 
vent fré@stration to the scholar and con- 
stant loss of time to the staff. 

In its acquisition policy, the Folger’s 
main emphasis is upon the source materials 
which build to the strength already pos- 
sessed. We are always eager to acquire 
rare books in the period before 1641, and 
we are actively buying both in that period 
and in the period between 1641 and 1700. 
In short, books and documents which throw 
light on the background of Western civili- 
zation, especially England and America be- 
fore 1700, are the items most sought. In 
addition, we are constantly strengthening 
our theatrical and dramatic collections for 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
When individual rare books are so expensive 
that we cannot hope to acquire the originals, 
we buy microfilm to fill in around those 
rarities which we already possess so that 
the scholar may find here as complete a col- 


lection as we can make of those sources 
which he requires. Fortunately, the rare 
books which the scholar 


quently not the rare items which make news 


wants are fre- 
at book auctions because of the fabulous 
prices they bring. For the price of a Bay 
Psalm Book, for example, we can acquire a 
whole library of seventeenth-century books 
far more serviceable to historians and lit- 
erary scholars. 

Because a library like the Folger does 
treasure and give infinite care to its rare 
books, generous donors frequently present 
books which are beyond the means of any 
institutional Many beautiful 
books, some of which are to be seen in 


budget. 


the exhibition gallery, have come to the 
Folger as gifts of public-spirited book col- 
lectors. Indeed, the research libraries of 
the United States owe a great debt to book 


collectors who have been phenomenally gen- 


erous in their‘support and in the choice of 


hooks which they have given to these insti- 
tutions, 

During the past year the Folger Library 
has added several thousand titles of books 
and pamphlets printed in England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It 
bought nearly 3000 titles from the Harms- 
worth Trust, several hundred from the sale 
of the Shipdham Church Library in Nor- 
wich, and a considerable list of rarities from 
the Bridgewater Library. Perhaps the 
rarest item acquired during the year was 
Thomas Hobbes’ first important contribu- 
tion to political and religious philosophy, the 
excessively rare 1642 edition of . . . De 
Cive. In subject matter, the acquisitions 
cover the whole range of man’s thought and 
activities. 

The Folger Library possesses a consid- 
erable collection of continental books sig- 
nificant for the history of thought or for 
their literary implications in the sixteenth 


and seventeenth centuries. It is adding to 
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this material by buying those books which 
influenced English thought and expression. 

The Folger welcomes every scholar or 
advanced student engaged in any worth- 
while study. Last year 350 scholars from 
34 states and nine foreign countries found 
material in the Folger Library for their 
books and articles. This year the number 
will be larger and the variety of subjects 
studied will be even greater. 

During the two past decades, the pri- 
vately endowed research libraries of the 
United States have assumed an increasing 
responsibility for the encouragement of re- 
They have realized that their re- 
sponsibility does not end with becoming a 
repository of books and manuscripts. The 
use of these materials in the interest of 
learning has become a preoccupation of 
these libraries. 


search. 


The Folger, like several 
others, is devoting a part of its annual 
budget to fellowships and grants-in-aid. In 
every case, the recipients of such grants must 
be engaged upon some worth-while unagr- 
taking of genuine significante and must 
show a need for materials in this library. 

The list of research Fellows at work in 
the Folger Library during the past sum- 
mer is indicative of the wide range of sub- 
jects studied here. The Fellows, with their 
subjects, are: 

L. J. Trinterud, professor of church his- 
tory, McCormick Theological Seminary. The 
indigenous background of English Puritanism. 

Willson Coates, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Rochester. Studies in English so- 
cial history. 

Rhodes Dunlap, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, State Universit of Iowa. The literary 
career of King James I. 

Pearl Hogrete, professor of English, Iowa 
State College. Sir Thomas More and his 
literary circle. 

John H. Long, professor of English, More- 
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head State Teachers’ College, Morehead, Ky. 
Elizabethan music. 

Lucyle Hook, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Barnard College. The biographies of 
two Restoration actresses, Mrs. Bracegirdle 
and Elizabeth Barry. 

Stoddard Lincoln, graduate student, Co- 
lumbia University. Seventeenth-century use 
of music in the theatres. 

Emmett L. Avery, professor of English, 
State College of Washington. The history of 
eighteenth-century theatres. 

Fredrick L. Bergmann, associate professor 
of English, DePauw University. Studies in 
Restoration drama. 

C. William Miller, professor of English, 
Temple University. A study of Henry Her- 
ringman. 


To stimulate interest in research, the Fol- 
ger holds monthly seminars attended by 
scholars working in the library, members of 
the staff, and scholars from neighboring in- 
stitutions. A progress report on some area 
of investigation is always followed by gen- 
More popular lectures on 


eral discussion. 
various aspects of the history of civilizatiok 


in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are given from time to time in the lecture 
hall for the general public. 

The two critical centuries which the Fol- 
ger Library has taken for its province are of 
vital significance to Americans. The pat- 
terns of our culture were marked out in 
these years. Without an understanding of 
what went on in western Europe during 
that period, particularly what took place in 
England, Americans cannot properly com- 
prehend the development of their own 
The Folger Library’s purpose 
is to provide a congenial and effective place 
for the investigation and interpretation of 
the history and the literature which have 
helped mold American ideas even to the 
present day. 


civilization. 
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By CHARLES W. MIXER 


Insurance Evaluation of a 
University Library’s Collections 


Mr. Mixer is assistant director of li- 


braries, Columbia University. 


™ Columbia University Libraries have 
recently completed the regular triennial 
reappraisal of the collections for fire in- 
surance purposes. Because of the effective 
teamwork manifested by the six Supervising 
Librarians and the twenty-three Depart- 
ment Heads and because of the procedures 
we had developed during the earlier evalua- 
tions, the reappraising of the three million 
items proceeded with dispatch. Since some 
other libraries may find helpful the methods 
which were followed, they are being de- 
scribed below. 

At the time of the appraisal last Febru- 
ary, the collections comprised 2,793,605 
volumes, plus many files of manuscripts, 
maps, clippings, phonograph records, micro- 
films, etc. These research materials are 
shelved in 34 departmental libraries, library 
departments (e.g., Acquisitions, Cataloging, 
in special reading 


Administration), and 


rooms. The collections are located in 12 
buildings, of which all but two (the Medi- 

139,384 and the 
Library, 2,316 volumes) are 
Over half of the 
total book holdings are in the Nicholas 
Butler (1,772,626 vol- 


cal Library, volumes, 
Optometry 
on the main campus. 
Murray Library 
umes). 

Since the University administration takes 
care of the insurance coverage of the build- 
ings, the Libraries are concerned only with 


At the 
time of the 1951 appraisal, the total in- 


the insurance of the collections. 


surance valuation amounted to $12,237,808, 
including the $331,405 coverage on rarities 
(see Table). 
Types of insurance 

The University carries blanket insurance 
the hazards of windstorm, 
tornado, hail, airplane damage, and one 


against fire, 
or two minor hazards, on its real and per- 
sonal educational property, excluding, how- 
ever, property of a fine art nature which is 
more specifically insured. Because of the 
type of construction and the nature of oc- 
cupancy of the buildings on the main cam- 
pus, and at the }ledical Cente’, Columbia 
is dligible for a form of blanket coverage 
which carries no “co-insurance clause” but 
a “stated amount of insurance clause.” 
Under this latter clause, if the University 
carries insurance up to the stated amount, 
it will collect the full amount of any loss 
(up to the amount of the insurance) re- 
sulting from the hazards 


affidavit signed by the University is required 


covered. An 


by the underwriters every three years to 
determine the stated amount used in the 
blanket insurance form, This figure is ap- 
proximately 90° of the 


indicated in the affidavit. 


insurable value 


If a co-insurance clause had been re- 
quired, it would have been necessary for 
the University constantly to watch the 
value of its property since this clause is 
an agreement between the underwriters and 
the assured that insurance would be carried 
up to a certain percentage of the insurable 


value of the property covered. If at time 
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KENT 
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(cameus) 


2,651,905 
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GRAND 
TOTAL 


2,793,605 
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944,202 50 


331,405.00 


12,237,808.00 


12,237,808.00 


* SEE DEPARTMENT LISTS FOR DETAILS 
FIRE INSURANCE EVALUATION, 1951 
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of loss it were shown that this had not 
been done, the assured would become a co- 
insurer for the deficiency. If, on the other 
hand, the co-insurance clause had been com- 
plied with, the assured would then receive 
the full amount of the loss up to the amount 
of the insurance. 

It has been recognized by the University 
that some items of a fine arts nature are 
subject to losses by burglary and theft. The 
University has therefore excluded these 
items from the blanket policy and has 
brought them under a policy granting practi- 
cally all risk protection. Fhe property of 
the Libraries listed under this policy was 
valued at $331,405 at the time of the 1951 
appraisal. This included all items of fine 
art nature (rare books, incunabula, manu- 
scripts, etc.) each of which is individually 
listed and each of which is valued at $500 
Examples of the holdings in- 
cluded under this policy are Milton’s 
Paradise Lost (1669), $900; Stokes’ Icon- 
ography, 6 vols., $600; Townsend Civil 
War Clippings, 126 vols., $500; Calandri 
(1491), $750; and oriental 
rugs, silk (Smith), 2 at $1,500 each. 

A subsidiary matter connected with Fine 
Arts policies may be of interest to some li- 
braries and that is in connection with the 


or more. 


Aritmetica 


insurance coverage on collections or sets of 
hocks, manuscripts, etc. The usual practice 
is simply to indicate the value of the set 
as a whole, as was shown above in the case 
of Stokes’ Jeonography. As the University’s 
insurance broker pointed out, however, in 
the event of the loss of one volume of a 
set, the underwriters would try to limit 
their liability to the pro rata value of that 
item. If all of the volumes of a set were 
of equal value, the pro rata payment would 
be satisfactory. It sometimes happens, how- 
ever, that due to the fact that one of the 
volumes of a set is made up of plates or 
maps, or due to other reasons, a volume will 


have a much greater value than the pro 
rata amount. In order to avoid possibly 
lengthy discussions with the underwriters 
in the event of loss or damage to such a 
volume, it is advisable to list the values of 
the individual volumes of a set where the 
worth of the individual volumes is not an 
equal proportion of the worth of the entire 
set. 

An alternative suggested by the Univer- 
sity’s insurance brokers and which the Li- 


braries have adopted for the coverage of 
41 important sets is to have the Fine Arts 
policy endorsed with the following clause: 
“It is understood and agreed that in the 
event of the total loss of any article or 
articles which are part of a set, this Com- 
pany agrees to pay the Assured the full 


amount of the value of such set as specified 
in the schedule attached, and the Assured 
agrees to surrender the remaining article or 
articles of the set te this Company.” It is 
customary’, although not obligatory, under 
this clause for the assured to buy back from 
the insurance company, at an agreed price, 
the remaining article or articles which com- 
prise the pair or set. The University’s 
insurance brokers recommended the use of 
this clause for the added protection which 
it gives. The provision is of special useful- 
ness in those instances in which the loss of 
one or more volumes would seriously impair 
the worth of an entire set. This is par- 
ticularly true when, after receiving pay- 
ment, one would be able to purchase a com- 
plete set as a replacement. 


Evaluation procedure 


About six weeks before the triennial re- 
appraisal of the insurance value of the 
Libraries’ collections was to be completed, 
mimeographed forms were sent in duplicate 
to the Department Head in charge of each 
of the departmental libraries and to others 
who had books, manuscripts, records, or 
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card catalogs under their supervision which 
were currently insured or, if not, which 
should be insured. These forms called for 
up-to-date data on the following points: 

A. Books to be insured under the blanket 

policy 

1. The number of volumes 

2. The average insurable value (see be- 
low for an explanation of this) 

. The value of the books (the num- 
ber of volumes times the average in- 
surable value) 

B. Other materials 

i. Kinds (e.g., card catalogs, portraits, 
microfilm readers, manuscripts, etc.) 

2. Amount of such materials (e.g., 
2,301 + microfilms, 15,600 catalog 
cards, 279,516 trade catalogs, etc.) 

3. Total value of these materials 

C. Rarities 

1. The number of rarities 

2. The value of the rarities (a list 
containing the author, title, and value 
ot each item was asked for) : 

D. The total value of all items being in; 

sured (the sum of Az, B3, and C2) 

Department Heads who have under their 
supervision collections which are shelved in 
more than one building were asked to list 
their information according to the building 
in which the collections were located. This 
was done to facilitate the preparation of the 
final composite evaluation report in which 
total insurable values have to be given by 
buildings due to the fact that the insurance 
rate varies with the degree to which the 
various structures are fire resistant. One 
copy of the mimeographed form was then 
returned to the Assistant Director and the 
other was retained for the departmental li- 
brary’s files. 

After the basic data on the forms were 
examined and verified where necessary, the 
lists of rarities were checked over in detail 
with the insurance broker, a comparison be- 
ing made with those in the previous triennial 
evaluation (a) to make sure that those in- 
cluded before were likewise included this 
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time (or were otherwise accounted for) 
and (b) to make-sure that any rarities which 
had been acquired and insured during 
the preceding three-year period were now 
brought on to the main lists. ‘There were 
changes to be made too, since in some in- 
stances the Supervising Librarians had re- 
quested that certain items be removed from 
the Fine Arts policy for inclusion instead 
under the blanket insurance policy. In 
other cases they had requested that the 
valuations of certain rare items be raised 
or lowered in the light of their knowledge 
of the current market value of the particu- 
lar items. 

The final step was the typing of all of 
the data in official form and the preparing 
of the evaluation chart on which ene could 
see in concise form the data submitted (a) 
by types of material and (b) by building 
in which the materials are housed. Copies 
of the typed report and of the chart were 
forwarded to the appropriate administrative 
officers of the University, including one 
copy which would be sent on to the in- 
surance broker for the making of the changes 
in the insurance coverage necessitated by the 
reappraisal, The entire set of report forms 
from the departmental librarians was micro- 
filmed for safety reasons and the project 
came to a conclusion. 


Determination of insurable values 


Reference was made above to the term 
“average insurable value’ in connection 
with books which were to be insured under 
the blanket policy. In general, the means 
for arriving at this figure is to estimate the 


average present-day purchase price of vol- 
umes in a given subject field and to deduct 


from this an average amount for deprecia- 
tion and/or obsolescence. Therefore, these 
“average insurable values” are usually be- 
low the relatively high current purchase 
On the other 


price of most publications. 
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hand, there are factors which will tend to 
raise the “average insurable value” in some 
subject fields. For example, the appraising 
of volumes in the Chemistry, Physics, and 
Engineering Libraries is complicated by the 
fact that there is a higher proportion of 
periodicals in those libraries and by the 
fact that periodicals in those fields (as well 
as in medicine) tend to appreciate in value 
rather than depreciate with the passage of 
time. Books in the fields of fine arts and 
architecture have higher insurable values 
than those in the other subject fields because 
their large formats, abundant illustrations, 
and expensive coated paper cause a high 
initial purchase price and because the small 
number of copies printed results in an ap- 
preciation in their monetary value. 

It is advisable, of course, to redetermine 
the “average insurable values” which are 
to be used when each re-evaluation of the 
collections is made, taking into ‘account cost 
changes which have taken place since the 
previous evaluation was made. That was 
done when the Libraries made the 1951 
evaluation, with most of the “average in- 
surable values” being raised slightly. Those 
used were as follows: 

General hooks $ 2.50 per vol. 
Scientific books in general 4.75 per vol. 
Engineering, Chemistry, and 

Physics books 
Law books 
Medical books 
Medical periodicals 
Architectural books 
Fine Arts books 


The “average insurable value” for all 


6.00 per vol. 
4.75 per vol. 
5.50 per vol. 
12.00 per vol. 
15.00 per vol. 
15.00 per vol. 


non-rarities was $3.92 per volume in 1951, 
as compared with $3.14 per volume in 1947. 

As to the insurable values of the non- 
book materials, these were likewise deter- 
mined in general on a present-day cost less 
depreciation basis, e.g., microfilm reading 
machines, photographic equipment, etc. 
Microfilms were appraised at $5.00 to 


$6.00 a reel. Of major importance in this 
category, however, were the card catalogs. 
The basis for evaluating them was (a) the 
cost of the card stock and (b) the cost of 
the personnel which would be involved in 
duplicating the cards and in filing them in 
the catalogs. It does not include the actual 
cost of cataloging. ‘This worked out to 
estimates of $.10 per card, with the excep- 
tion of the East Asiatic and the Music 
Library catalogs which were at the rate 
of $.20 per card, and the shelflist which 
was at the rate of $.05 per card. 

The resulting insurance coverage on the 
major card catalogs was as follows: 
$130,000 

51.740 

25,500 

22,000 

50,000 


Public catalog 

Shelflist 

Avery architecture catalog 

Business Library catalog 

East Asiatic Library catalog 

Law Library catalog 

Medical Library catalgg 

Music Library catalog 

Seria's, Official, catalog 

Cards trom Other Libraries catalog 


§0,000 
27,200 
15,000 
20,400 
18,270 


TGTAL $410,110 

The valuation for the public catalog is 
far lower than it would ordinarily have 
been for a total of 3,400,000 cards, due 
to the fact that the entire catalog, plus 
additions to it excepting for the last two 
years, has been microfilmed. Had the pub- 
lic catalog not been microfilmed, a markedly 
higher valuation and premium would have 
resulted because it would have been neces- 
sary with this catalog to figure in the cost 
of cataloging too. In a recent cost analysis 
that we made, we found that an average 
set of eight multilithed cards made for books 
cataloged in the General Cataloging Divi- 
sion cost $.79, including the time spent by 
the cataloger. To this would have had to 
be added an estimated $.56 per set of eight 
cards to cover the cost of filing them in 
the catalog, making a total cost per set 
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amounting to $1.35. Assuming for present 
purposes that the 3,400,000 cards in the 
public catalog were made up of approxi- 
mately 425,500 eight-card sets, the insurance 
coverage placed on it should have been at 
least $573,750 instead of $130,000, if the 
catalog had not been microfilmed. 

Although reduced insurance premiums 
result if the card catalog is microfilmed, 
the main gain comes from the savings in 
the cost of reconstructing the catalog if the 
present one were destroyed. 


Insurance coverage on books away from 
the University 

The blanket insurance policy and the 
Fine Arts policy described above provide 
insurance protection while the books are 
in the Libraries. The former does not 
provide coverage while the books are away 
from the University but the Fine Arts policy 
does, with the protection limited to 10% of 
the total amount of the policy. Thus with 
the $331,405 coverage on the Fine Arts 
policy, $33,140 worth would be fully’ pro- 
tected while off campus. 

Since the major off-premises concentra- 
tion of the Libraries’ books and periodicals 
is at the commercial binderies, an investiga- 
tion was made to see whether the binderies 
carried adequate fire insurance and sprinkler 
leakage insurance to cover the maximum 
number of our publications which would 
be apt to be in their plants at any one time. 
‘Two of the three binderies which Columbia 
utilized carried insurance and their in- 
surance policies were examined by the Uni- 
versity'’s insurance brokers. Minor changes 
which the latter suggested were gladly made 
by the binderies. Although the third bind- 
ery did not carry insurance against fire and 
sprinkler damage to Columbia’s property, 
it took out a policy immediately. 

The above-described action was initiated 
three years ago. In the meantime, the Li- 
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braries have begun to utilize a fourth bind- 
ery for handling certain specialized types of 
binding work. That company had an in- 
surance policy covering the property of all 
of its customers. 

With four binderies doing work for Co- 
lumbia and with each of them having in- 
surance policies which contained varying 
clauses, the University’s insurance broker 
recommended that the University take out 
its own policy which would provide uni- 
form conditions of coverage at each of the 
four binderies. Inasmuch as this would not 
only give the desired breadth and uniformity 
but would also assure a prompter settle- 
ment of our claims in the event of a loss, 
the University took out such a policy. Al- 
though the University has paid the premium 
this first year, we shall ask the binderies to 
cancel their present insurance coverage on 
our property when'their policies come up 
for renewal next spring and instead to pay 
their proportionate share of the premium 
on our policy. We anticipate that they will 
readily agree to do so, especially since this 
will in most instances enable them to save 
some money in premium payments due to 
the advantageous insurance rate which the 
University has. 


Insurance rates 


There is a natural interest in how much 
such blanket insurance and Fine Arts in- 
surance cost. Since the insurance rates are 
determined (a) by the modernity and de- 
gree of fire-proofness of the buildings in 
which the publications are shelved and (b) 
by the amount and type of fire-fighting 
equipment which is available in the com- 
munity, such information can best be secured 
through local insurance brokers or agents. 

One practice, however, which will help 
to keep the rates to a minimum is to have 
periodic inspections made of the buildings 

(Continued on page 29) 
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By RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS 


Appraising a Research Collection 


Mr. Rogers is director, The Grosvenor 


Library, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Introduction 


This report on methods and results of 
an appraisal of the Grosvenor Library is 
offered for three reasons: 

1. To present per volume 
values, by Library of Congress classes, 
for a research collection of approxi- 
mately one-half million volumes, 

. To present a new method of applying 
processing costs to total holdings in 
order to arrive at a practical per 
volume insurance value, 

. To present processing costs, particu- 
larly in regard to phonograph records, 
“which may be of interest to other li- 
brariés. 


The Grosvenor Library is a non-circulat- 


insurance 


ing reference and research library estab- 
lished in 1859. The collection is especially 
strong in bibliography, literature, history 
(with emphasis on local and American his- 
tory), genealogy, fine arts, and music (in- 
cluding sheet music, phonograph records, 
and definitive editions of major composers ). 
There is also a Medical Department con- 
taining approximately 15,000 older books 
and journals, but current emphasis is now 
placed on an effective, up-to-date working 
collection of 5000-8000 volumes in that 
field. 


Method 


The appraisal described here was com- 
pleted in July, 1950, and was based on the 
“first method” recommended by Dorothea 
Singer on p. 33-34 of The Insurance of 


Libraries (American Library Association, 
1946). Only one part of this method, that 
pertaining to binding, was not considered 
applicable. For the most part, Grosvenor 
Library binding funds have been devoted 
to binding the current intake of journals, 
and inasmuch as the Grosvenor is a non- 
circulating library, its books are not subject 
to the wear that those in a conventional 
circulating library are. Although binding 
expenditures were not specifically and ob- 
jectively considered, the physical condition 
of books was kept in mind in applying de- 
preciation factors, as may be seen in the 


footnotes to Table I. 

For those who may not have a copy of 
Miss Singer's book easily available, the 
procedure for computing insurance values 


involves: 


a. A per volume count, by class or sub- 
class, of the collection, either from the 
shelves (if all books are in) or from the 
shelf list. Both methods were used in 
this appraisal. 

. The careful spot pricing of books at 
equal intervals throughout each class. 
We priced 5,298 volumes in accordance 
with this sampling technique, plus the 
volume by volume pricing of certain rare 
and valuable books. In most classes, 
every fiftieth volume was priced, but in 
a few homogeneous classes every one- 
hundredth volume. Prices were taken 
from accession and order records extend- 
ing from 1947 to 1863. Where such 
information was not available, volumes 
were priced from second-hand catalogs 
or, in a limited number of cases, by staff 
specialists in the various subject fields. 
Figures prepared by the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the American Library Associa- 


tion (ALA Bulletin, Vol. 38, Oct. 1944, 
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Table | 


Computation of per Volume and per Class Insurance Values 


Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 Column 4 | Column 5 Column 6 Column 7 Column 8 


‘Deprecia- Adjusted Per 
Original | tion and | Average | essing Volume Total 
Num. Cost or | Obsoles- Current Factor Insurance | Insurance 
Library Classification ber of Value cence or Value (See Value Values 
Vols. per Apprecia- per Table | Including | by Class 
Volume tion Volume | III) | Processing 
(Per Cent) Factor 


A—General Works 6,834 $2.38 —15 $2.02 #.116 $2.136 $14,597.42 
B— Philosophy 22,821 2.27 —40 1.36 .208 1.568 35,783.32 
C—History—Auxiliary 8, 366 4-50 +15 §.17 .256 $.426 45,393.92 
Sciences 
D-—-History and Topogra- 35,836 2.42 —15 2.05 368 2.418 86,651.44 
phy except America 
E—America 12,868 2.14 None 2.14 $13 2.653 | 34,138.80 
F-—America 18,915 3-33 +11 3-70 254 3-954 | 74,789.91 
G-—Geography, Anthro- §,292 2.72 | ~4§ 1.50 -447 1.947 10, 303. §2 
pology 
H-—Social Science 38,164 1.75 —20 1.40 313 1.713 65,374.93 
J—Political Science 13,539 1.60 None 1.60 321 1.921 26,008.42 
K--Law 1,541 1.73 — 40 1.04 245 1.285 1,980.18 
I.——Fducation 8,435 1.60 —15 1.36 368 1.728 | 14,575.68 
M-—Music 12,026 2.95 None 2.95 24 3-174 | 38,170.52 
N-—-Fine Arts 18,881 6.88 None 6.88 747 7.627 |144,005.38 
P--Language & Literature 61,210 1.55 —15 1.32 108 1.428 | 87,407.88 
(Q-—-Science 22,730 2.44 —20 1.95 317 2.267 | §1,§28.91 
R Medicine 8,829 3.62 — §0 1.81 -279 2.089 18,443.78 
S-—-Agriculture 8,552 1.84 1.56 .470 2.039 17, 360. 56 
T—Technology 24,013 2.17 —40 1.30 .402 1.762 | 40,870.12 : 
U_V—Military and Naval 3,755 1.63 —10 1.47 323 1.793 6,732.71 
Z—Bibliography and Li- 8 609 3.28 --10 2.95 116 3.066 | 26,395.1% t 
brary Science i ' 


Explanation of Column 4 Table I 
Following are some of the important considerations which affected our decisions in regard to the figures in Column 4 
Notes are arranged by L. C. class letters: 


Twenty-five per cent of this collection consists of almanacs which have maintained or increased in value since purchase. 
Many of our encyclopedias would also cost somewhat more than original purchase price. 
B 
Approximately ten per cent of this class comprises magazines which are valued at ALA insurance figures and therefore are 
not subject to further depreciation. Many standard works and the unusual and valuable Shaker collection are also in this 
class. These considerations are offset by the extensive amount of inspirational literature. 


Many books in this class have doubled or more than doubled in value since time of purchase. The fifteen per cent appre- 
ciation is considered particularly moderate in view of current costs of books in this field. 
D&E 
The physical condition and basic nature of books in these classes led several department heads to advocate a five to fifteen 
per cent appreciation for them, but it was decided to use a more conservative valuation. 


F 
In view of current costs of books in this field, the excellence of our collection and the fact that these books are likely to in- 
° crease rather than decrease in value, an eleven per cent mer “gee is regarded as low rather than high. 


The strength of this class has not been maintained. Many of the books are out of date. 
H 

Almost fifty per cent of this class is government document material priced with ALA insurance values not subject to fur- 

ther depreciation. The twenty per cent depreciation is therefore greater than it might appear. 


J 
This class is predominantly made up of government documents priced at ALA insurance values. 


Despite the substantial amount of government document material in this class forty per cent depreciation was applied 
because of the weakness of the non-document material. 


L 
Periodicals priced at ALA insurance values constitute much of this class; therefore, fifteen per cent depreciation applied 
to the whole class is larger than it might appear. 


M 
_ The depreciation in half of this class has been at least offset by appreciation of the remainder of the class, The excellence 
of our music collection and the current cost of books in this field make the evaluation conservative. 
N 
This is an excellent collection containing an unusual number of oversize books. Our failure to appreciate this class is a 
compromise between current cost factors and the condition of the collection on one hand and the oe nature of the 
collection on the other. 
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P 
The fifteen per cent depreciation of this class reduces the unit price well below the ALA average for adult non-fiction, but 
there is enough fiction represented in the class, despite the fact that we buy practically no fiction, to warrant the lower figure 
On the other hand sets of standard authors and reference books have kept us from using a greater depreciation figure 


A twenty per cent depreciation was considered adequate because of the number of documents and periodicals for which 
ALA insurance values were used and because many of the books are basic science books of historical significance 


R 
Fifty per cent depreciation is excessive when applied to the current collection. but the high figure was used in view of the 
many older non-periodical volumes. 


Ss 
This class contains many government documents priced at ALA insurance values and several exceptional special collec- 
tions (early sporting books and books on gardening). 


T 
Standard works in technology and special collections, e.g.. cook books, keep the value of this class as high as it is despite 
lack of current buying in this held. 


Much of this material is of historical interest including military costume books of great value 


The depreciation of this class represents a compromise between a substantial appreciation in the bibliography section and 
a substantial depreciation in the library science section. 


Table II 
Appraisal of Catalogs, Indexes and Specially Classified or Unclassified Library Materials 


. Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 Column 4 
Number of Vols. Unit Total 
Description of Items Unless Otherwise Insurance Insurance 
a Stated Value Value 


t Congressional Series 7,416 $ 1.00° # 7,416.00 
} U. S. Patent Specifications 9,309 2.00° 18,618.00 
U. S. Patent Gazettes and Indexes 824 2.00° 1,648. 
British and Canadian Patents 792 1.00°* 792.00 
Magazines (General and Medical not else 
Bound 27,046 3.00° 81,138.00 
Unbound 1,768 2.0 3,536.0 
Newspapers t 
Before 1800 1,224 issues ®% 3.00° 3,672 
1800-1820 Og Issues 75° 156.75 
1820-1840 614 Issues 307.00 
1840-1865 19,6665 issues 25° 4,916.26 
1865-1947 84,188 issues . 10° 8,418. 8 
Fixed Classification 2,433 1.46* 3,625.18 
League of Nations Documents 3,591 2,139.008 
Rare Books §, 366! 81,.935.6 
Microfilm 504 spools $,577.00° 
Phonograph records 13,262 records 1.397 18,434.18 
Boston Evening Transcript genealogy col- 141 36.00 4.935 
umns mounted in scrapbooks (40 years) 
Index to Boston Evening Transcript geneal Ic 350.00 3, $c 
ogy column, in 16-inch special oversize 
binders 
t Hartford Times genealogy columns mounted 23 35.00 805 
in scrapbooks 
Index to Hartford Times genealogy column 6 §00 . OC 3,000 
in 16-inch special oversize binders 
Main Card Catalog and Shelflist® Approximately $-8,000 with microfilm 
1, 300,000 cards of shelflist ($496,000 
without microfilm) 
Departmental Card Catalogs and Indexes 400,000 cards 24 ,000.0¢ 


Not Otherwise Listed* 


Explanatory Notes—-Table II 
* Figures in Column ; followed by an asterisk are insurance values suggested by the Insurance Committee of the American 
Library Association (ALA Bulletin. Vol. 38 (October 1944). p. 360). Depreciation and obsolescence have been considered 
in arriving at these values 
Individually priced 
The unit insurance value for phonograph records comprises $1.00 per record average replacement cost plus $o.30 per 
record for processing (see Table " 
* The valuation of the library's card catalogs is based on figures as to card reproduction and filing costs cited in R. B 
Downs, Union Catalogs in the United States, Chicago, ALA, 1942. 
* Cost price. 
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Table III 
Computation of Processing Factor 


Column 


6 


we 
ww 
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| 
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of 


as. 


Insurance 

Assuming 
rocessing 
Cost 


Cost 


Volume of Books Purchased 


by the Grosvenor Library 


Number of Re- 
Estimated Percentage of Vol- 


Total 
Class 
placement Volumes Purchas- 
Assuming Complete 


Average 


by 
Complete Loss but Without 


Added Processing Factor 
Based on Columns 


Estimated Total 
| Processing Replacement Vol- 


umes in Column 4 Which | | 


Would Be the Same 
umes in Column 4 Which 


Would Be New Titles 
| Volumes Represented by Per- 


Similar to, Present Editions 
Estimated Cost of Processin 
Volumes Represented by Pe 
Estimated Percentage of Vol- 
| centages in Column 7 
' Processing Factor (See Notes) 


centages in Column 5 
Estimated Cost of P: 


Library of Congress Class 


Estimated 
Claim 
Present 
Estimated 
able 

and 3 
umes 
Loss 
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258 534-75 793.50 
1,5§1. | 3,206.95 | 4,758.70 | 
1,269. | 874.82 2,144.72 
1,836.4 11,386.30 | 13,222.80 

giz. 5,690.98 6,608 . 88 
1,888. 2,926.64 | 4,814.80 

120. 2,243.16 2,363.76 

| ‘ 1,6%9.: ‘ | 10,287.66 | 11,946.96 

7,056 846. 3,499-77 | 4,346.49 

6. 371.62, 378.28 

301. 2,807.11 3,108.95 

880.95 ‘ 1,820.63 2,701.58 

1,959.. ‘ 12,147.66 14,106.96 

3,920. 2,700.47 6,620.51 

, 1,002. ‘ 6,217.36 7,220.16 

15,980.49, 95. 2,372.86 | »2,468.54 
13,341.12 156. 3, 868 . 80 4,024.80 
31,216.g0 , 374. 9,299.00 | 9,673.96 

§, 519.85 168. 1,042.84 | 1,211.04 
25,390.55 -72 $92. 407.84 | 999.86 
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Explanatory Notes for Table III 


Column 3 Figures are based on 1948 and 1949 purchases. 

Column 5-—These estimated percentages are based on the combined judgment of five key staff members. The nature of 
the Grosvenor Library and the availability of books in the second hand market have been considered in arriving at these 
a 6 — Figures in this column are computed in the following manner: Number of volumes in Column 4 X Percentage 
in Column 5 X $0.20 where $0.20 is the average cost of preparing and adding a volume when the same or similar edition is 
in the library. (See Table [V.) This computation is independent of the value of the card catalog and is based on the assump- 
tion that the card catalog is suitably insured, with or without a microfilm of the shelflist. 

Column 8—- Figures in this column are computed in the following manner: Number of volumes in Column 4 X Percentage 
in Column 7 X $1.24 where $1.24 is the average cost per volume for cataloging in the Grosvenor Library. (See Table IV.) 

Column o—Figures in this column are the sum of figures in Columns 6 and 8. P 

Column 1o— Figures in this column are computed by dividing Column 9g of this table by the corresponding figures in 
Column 2 of Table L. This reduces the anticipated processing cost to the same terms as corresponding figures in Column 5 
of Table I, thereby making possible a per volume insurance value which includes the processing factor and which can be 
applied to total present holdings as represented in Column 2, Table I, 


p. 369) were used for periodicals and a certain amount of judgment, and in- 
government documents with certain ex- formation such as is listed in the foot- 
ceptions. In this connection, it is im- notes to Table I. 
portant to note that our government Addition of the cost of processing. For 
documents and our periodicals, other this purpose, we developed the processing 
than general and medical periodicals, are factor in Table III, the results of which 
classified according to the L. C. system. are recorded in Column 6 of Table I. 
c. ..pplication of depreciation, obsolescence The first step in Table III was to com- 
and appreciation factors. This involves pute the approximate insurance which 
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Table IV 
Processing Costs—Grosvenor Library 
Books 
(Based on the entire year 1949) 
Salaries and wages chargeable to cata- 


loging $17,804.86 
Cost of Library of Congress printed 

cards 2,140.00 
Cost of plain cards 77.00 
Cost of stencils §8.00 


Number of volumes cataloged (Includes 

2,322 volumes originally cataloged 

and 7,443 volumes recataloged) 16,098 
Per volume average cost $1.24 


Phonograph Records 
(Based on the Ss of 89 records, 


June 1950 
Cost per Total 
Operation Hours Hour Cost 

Cataloging 13.75 $1.60 $22.00 
l'yping added entries 7.66 1.20 9.19 
Labeling 2.33 1.20 2.80 
Revising 1.60 1.20 

$35.19 
Unit cost 395 


would be collected, assuming coverage 
based on the number of volumes in 
Column 2, Table I, and the per volume 
values listed in Column 5, Table I. The 
next steps were to compute the number 
of replacement volumes we could buy 
at present prices with the insurance 
money and to estimate as intelligently as 
possible the percentage of the replace- 
ment volumes which would be essentially 
the same as present editions. These 
estimates were made by staff members 
who were thoroughly familiar with their 
subject fields, who had 20-30 years ex- 
perience in this library, and who were 
well acquainted with the second-hand 
market. Once we had determined the 
degree of identity which was likely to 
obtain between a replacement collection 
and the present one, we made two com- 
putations (Column 6 and 8 of Table 
IIL), the one being the total cost of 
processing replacement volumes similar 
to present editions, and the other, the 
cost of processing replacement volumes 
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which would be new to the collection. 
For processing costs, we used current 
experience as computed in Table IV. 
Total estimated processing costs of re- 
placement volumes were then reduced 
to a factor (Column 10, Table III) 
which could be applied to total present 
holdings but which would reflect the 
cost of processing a smaller replacement 
collection. 


Explanation of Method 


Our failure to use a flat $1.24 per present 
volume as a processing cost may be ques- 
tioned. However, this would be unrealistic 
in terms of the number of volumes which 
would be purchasable with the insurance 
It also 
makes no distinction between replacements 
which would be essentially the same as, and 
those which would be different from, pres- 
ent editions. 


money, assuming an extensive loss. 


No library can be careless 
about funds, and the use of the flat $1.24 
per volume Nould send total insurance and 
total premiums skyrocketing. ‘The attempt 
he-e is to be practical without grossly over- 
or under-insuring. 

Several situations are possible in the event 
of an extensive loss, and each contingency 
must be considered in developing the in- 
surance program. 

a. Part or all of the card catalog and shelf 

list might be destroyed and the book 


collection remain intact. 
b. Part or all of the collection might be 


lost without destruction of the card 
catalog. 
c. Both catalog and collections might be 


wholly or partially destroyed. 


It is especially important to understand 
that the use of the processing factor as 
developed in Table III is based on the 
assumption that the card catalog will be 


a. Protected by microfilm (in our case, a 
microfilm of the shelf list) ." 


1 The microfilm of the shelf list also provides a basis 
for making a claim in the event of loss. 
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b. Separately insured with or without a 
microfilm. (In the latter instance, much 
more insurance is required. We decided 
that three years’ premiums would be so 
much greater without the protection 
afforded by a film that the film would 
pay for itself in that time). 


Some of the per volume insurance values 
in Column 7, Table I, may appear high 
in comparison with some of the insurance 
values suggested by ALA, but considera- 
tion of two factors should modify this im- 
pression. First, one should compare the 
figures in Column 7, Table I, with the 
corresponding figures in Column 3, Table 
III, the latter being the present cost (after 
substantial discounts) of books purchased 


by this library. Secondly, there are many 


valuable books standing on the general 
shelves of the Grosvenor Library which 
have been covered only by the sampling 
technique. In 1950 alone, we transferred 
twenty-five titles with a total value of 
$3300.00 from our general collection to 
the Rare Book Room. This project, which 
has only been started, is continuing with 
equally impressive results. 


Sequence of Tables 


With this general introduction, it is 
hoped that the tables with their accompany- 
ing notes will be largely self-explanatory. 
It is suggested that Table I be read through 
Column §; then Tables III and IV in their 


* entirety; and finally, Columns 6-8 of Table 


I, and Table IT. 


Insurance Evaluation of a University Library's Collections 


(Continued from page 23) 


in which library property is located for 
the purpose of keeping waste paper, pack- 
ing boxes, and other inflammables cleared 
out. 


Conclusion 


In insuring a university library's collec- 
tions, the primary consideration is the secur- 
ing of coverage which, in the event of the 
loss by fire of all or part of the holdings, 
would provide funds for the replacement 
of the items lost, at or close to present 
purchase costs. The rarities and other items 
of high monetary value should be given all- 
risk protection by being placed under a 
Fine Arts policy. To secure the maximum 
benefits which may be desired and to secure 
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them at the lowest premium rate which 
will be consistent with security, it is advis- 
able to keep in close touch with a reputable, 
experienced insurance broker, agent, or firm. 
By so doing, helpful counsel will be assured 
during the planning stage, during the evalu- 
ation, and during the later months and years 
whenever problems connected with in- 
surance arise. 

The responsibility laid on the Librarian 
for computing the insurance values of the 
collections of a large library is heavy. How- 
ever, with teamwork by the staff specialists 
in the various subject fields and with expert 
insurance counsel, a sound insurance pro- 
gram which will provide reasonable pro- 
tection against all major risks can readily 
be worked out. 


Miss Winchell is reference librarian, 
Columbia University. 


Introduction 


This record is not a comprehensive list- 
ing of reference works published during 
1950-1951 but rather a selection of a few 
of those which seem to have special im- 
portance for reference workers in university 
libraries. ‘Titles in the sciences and tech- 
nologies are omitted as these are included 
in other lists.' The seventh edition of the 
Guide to Reference Books includes books 
published through 1949 with occasional list- 
ings for works published in 1950. ‘This 


article supplements the Guide in that it does 


not duplicate titles listed there and does list 
works which would probably have been in- 
cluded had they been received in time. 


Bibliography 
Guides 

A new French bibliographical manual 
and textbook by L. N. Malcleés is a welcome 
addition to this field. The first volume of 
Les sources du travail bibliographique cov- 
ers Bibliographies générales and includes a 
general bibliographical survey, and chapters 
dealing with bibliography, universal bibliog- 
raphy, the book of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, printed catalogs of libraries, union 
catalogs, national bibliography, encyclo- 
pedias, biography, periodicals, society publi- 
cations, and periodical indexes. These are 
followed by a section covering “Les pays 

A select List for research libraries hased on notes 
written by members of the Reference Staff of the Co 
lumbia University Libraries 

See Hawkins. R “Technical books, 1950-1061: 


100 Essential Titles,” Library Journal, 76:809-816, May 


5, Tost 


Reference Books of 1950-1951 


By CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL 


slaves et balkaniques’’ which lists for each 
country not only the national bibliographies 
but other bibliographical aids including en- 
cyclopedias, periodicals, lists of anonymous 
and pseudonymous works, etc. ‘The coun- 
tries covered are Bulgaria, Greece, Poland, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, and Russia-U.S.S.R. Two more 
volumes dealing with bibliographies of spe- 
cial subjects are to follow. 


National Bibliography 


Olga Pinto has issued in a second revised 
edition her useful Le bibliografie nazionali, 
which ‘was first published in Le Bibliofilia 
in 1930-31 with the title Repertori bibli- 
ografici nazionale and then in a separately 
published booklet in 1935. Covering more 
than seventy countries, the arrangement is 
by country and then chronological. ‘Titles 
are annotated, 

Canadiana, published twice a month, suc- 
ceeds the Canadian catalogue which was 
published annually covering 1921/22 to 
1949. 
with the mid-monthly issue and is cumula- 


The index to the new list appears 


tive, the lists themselves will be cumulated 
annually. Entry is alphabetical by author 
regardless of language, except that in Part 
2, which comprises official publications of 
the Government of Canada, lists are divided 
into English and French. 

Deutsche wissenschaftliche Biicher, 1045- 
1940, published by the Niedersichische 
Staats- und Universitats Bibliothek in Gét- 
tingen lists about 6,000 titles of German 
scholarly publications from all four zones. 
Dictionaries, grammars and _ translations 
from modern foreign languages are ex- 
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cluded. Arrangement is by class with au- 
thor indexes. Reviews in leading German 
periodicals are indicated by symbols refer- 
ring to the general classed list of serials at 
the end of the volume. 

The first four volumes of Hans Fromm’s 
Bibliographic deutscher Ubersetzungen aus 
dem Franzésischen, 1700-1948 cover A-M 
of the list of translations of works in French 
(including Old French and Provengal) by 
non-German authors. Inclusion has been 
determined by the use of French in the 
original, not by the author's nationality. 
Subsequent series will cover French works 
by German writers and collections and an- 
thologies of translations, and there are to 
be indexes by translator and by German 
titles of the works entered under their 
French titles in this first list. 

A new Dictionnaire de bibliographie 
haitienne by Max Bissainthe lists works 
published in Haiti or elsewhere by Haftians, 
January 1, 1804 to December 31, 1949; 
works published in Hispaniola and Santo 
Domingo or elsewhere concerning Hispani- 
ola, Santo Domingo or Haiti from the 
origin to December 31, 1949; and news- 
papers and periodicals of Santo Domingo 
and Haiti, 1764 to 1949. These are fol- 
lowed by an alphabetical list of journalists, 
a catalog of titles and a subject index. 
Many entries have brief annotations and lo- 
cation in libraries is indicated. It serves as 
a complement to rather than superseding 
Duvivier’s Bibliographie générale et 
méthodique d'Haiti (1941). 

The fifth volume covering R-Z of the 
Catalogo general de la libreria espatola e 
hispanoamericana, 1901-1930, completes the 
alphabet of this comprehensive catalog, vol- 
umes one to four of which were published 
from 1932-44. It furnishes a comprehensive 
list by authors giving author, title, edition, 
place, publisher, date, paging, size, and 
It is encouraging to note that it is 
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now planned to publish a continuation cov- 
ering 1931-1950. 


Microfilms 


The Union List of Microfilms has been 
issued in a revised, enlarged and cumulative 
edition by the Philadelphia Bibliographical 
Center and Union Library Catalog. A note 
on this volume appears in “News from the 


Field” in this issue of C.&R.L. 


Anonyma and Pseudonyma 


The Bibliographical History of Anonyma 
and Pseudonyma by Archer Taylor and 
Frederic J. Mosher traces the development 
of the bibliography of this field from its be- 
ginnings, with chapters on homonyms, 
Latinized names, pseudepigrapha, anonyma 
and pseudonyma. ‘There is an extensive 
bibliography of books and periodical articles 
with at léast one library location for each. 
Two classified guides to dictionaries and 
other literature, one by language and geo- 
graphical area, and one by subject, are in- 
cluded. 


Dictionaries 


The first volume of a new dictionary of 
modern literary Russian to be complete in 
fifteen volumes has been published by the 
Institut Russkogo [Azyka of the Akadamiia 
Nauk SSSR. Entitled Slovar’ sowremen- 
nogo russkogo literaturnogo iazyka, it is in- 
tended for the educated reader and is based 
on the vocabulary used in literary, artistic, 
social, political, and general scientific works 
appearing in Russian in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Emphasis is on the 
philological and not the encyclopedic inter- 
pretation of words. Entries include the 
field in which the word is used, variant 
meanings, some variant forms, derivations, 
references to other dictionaries, and in most 
cases extensive illustrative quotations with 
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their sources. Loan words from other 
languages are numerous. 

Another scholarly historical language dic- 
tionary which follows the same general pat- 
tern as the Oxford English Dictionary is 
the Geiriadur prifysgol cymru; a Dictionary 
of the Welsh language, of which three 
fascicules covering A-Arfarwydd, have ap- 
peared. It includes literary and historical 
words, obsolete and archaic expressions, and 
technical terms from the arts and sciences. 
Each entry gives etymology, definition in 
Welsh, English equivalent, and the date of 
the earliest use of the word. Most en- 
tries give also, a reference to the source of 
the earliest use and at least one illustrative 
quotation. These citations refer to an ex- 
tensive bibliography of sources. 


Philosophy 


Published uAder a grant from UNESCO, 
the Bibliographia Philosophica aims to list 
all books, per:odical articles and book re- 
views published from 1934-1945 in Danish, 
Dutch, English, French, German, Italian, 
Latin, Norwegian, Portuguese, Spanish, 
and Swedish. To be in two volumes, the 
first, entitled Bibliographia Historiae Philo- 
sophiae, is arranged chronologically accord- 
ing to the lives of the philosophers of dif- 
ferent historical periods and schools. The 
volume lists 23,057 numbered references 
with bibliographical description of each 
item. According to announcement, the 
second volume will contain a register of 
some 2,000 authors giving the philosophical 
works they have written, translated, edited, 
prefaced, or reviewed as well as studies 
about them written during this period. 
Plans call for five-vear supplements. 


Religion 


The product of modern Hebrew scholar- 
ship, the new Encyclopaedia  Biblica 
Ensiqlopédiyah thesaurus re- 


rum biblicarum alphabetico ordine digestus 
promises to be an important and outstand- 
ing encyclopedia of the Old Testament. 
It is being published under the auspices of 
the Jewish Agency of Palestine and the 
Museum of Jewish Antiquities of the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem. The con- 
tributors (forty-eight in volume one) are 
for the most part Israeli scholars and are 
authorities in their fields. The articles, 
written entirely in modern literary Hebrew, 
are signed with initials and are usually ac- 
companied by bibliographies which list 
books both in Hebrew and in western Euro- 
pean languages. Volume one covers the let- 
ter aleph and includes an extensive and not- 
able article on Palestine. The book is well- 
printed and attractively bound, and is il- 
lustrated with several hundred cuts in the 
text, full-page plates and outline maps. 

: Supplement II of the Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia presents a record of events since the 
publication of the original work in 1903 
and of the first supplement in 1922. It 
is being published in loose-leaf form so that 
additions can easily be inserted. Articles in 
the first two sections cover events in Al- 
bania, Canada, Ceylon, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, England, Estonia, France, Germany, 
Holland, India, Ireland, Italy, Lithuania, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Slovakia, and the United States, arranged 


by country, with other articles on special 


dogmas, orders, persons, etc. 


. 


Labor 


An extensive and valuable bibliography 
of labor movements has been prepared by 
Edouard Dolléans in his Mouvements 
ouvrier et socialiste, chronologie et bibli- 
ographie: Angleterre, France, Allemagne, 
Ftats-Unis (1750-1918). Each chapter 
deals with a significant movement or period 
which may concern one or more of the coun- 
tries considered in the volume. The first 
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part of each chapter is a chronology of 
events which is followed by bibliographies 
listing materials, some partisan 
studies, periodicals, books and pamphlets of 


the period, and histories and monographs 


source 


on the period and its events and personali- 
The final chapter “The international 
labor and socialist movement and the war, 
1889-1918" goes beyond the geographical 
boundaries indicated in the title, and in- 


ties. 


cludes material of world-wide scope in Rus- 
sian and other languages. 


Music and Folklore 
The Bibliography of Jewish Music by 


Alfred Sendry represents the first serious 
attempt to compile a comprehensive bibli- 
ography of Jewish music. The bibliography 
of almost 10,000 items is divided into two 


sections, the first, literature on the subject, 
the second, the music itself. The literature 


section, including books and periodicals, cov- 
ers reference works, historical periods, forms 
of music, relations with other fields, and bi- 
ographies of Jewish musicians. The music 
section covers sacred and secular musi¢ with 
the latter including vocal, dramatic, folk, 
A list of recorded 
music, an appendix of earlier Biblical and 
Rabbinical sources, and an index of proper 
names complete the work. 

Intended to be comprehensive in its scope, 
the Bibliography of North American Folk- 
lore and Folksong by Charles Haywood 
treats the “American People north of Mex- 
ico” and the “American Indian north of 
Mexico,” covering both folklore and folk 
Music in printed form and on 


and children’s music. 


music. 
records is given equal importance with other 
forms of folklore. Annotations are chiefly 
descriptive although some material is evalu- 
ated. ‘There is an author and subject index 
with title entries for individual songs and 
songs in collections. 
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Theater 

The Oxford Companion to the Theatre 
edited by Phyllis Hartnoll is intended as a 
companion to the playgoer with the empha- 
sis on the popular rather than the literary 
theater. Related arts such as the opera, 
ballet, and theater music are treated in 
single articles but the cinema has been de- 
liberately omitted. ‘The most space is de- 
voted to the theater of England and the 
United States with due attention to the 
Classical and Modern European theater 
and with a single article on the theater of 
the Far East. Whenever possible, dates of 
the first production and publication of a 
play have been supplied. Only a select few 
of the outstanding contemporary actors and 
dramatists have been included. A subject 
bibliography of more than 1,006 books on 
tne theater concludes the volume. 

Wilhelm Kosch’s Deutsches Theater- 
Lexikon; biographisches und _ bibliograph- 
isches Handbuch is, according to the author, 
the first attempt at a dictionary of the Ger- 
man-speaking theater. To be completed in 
fourteen parts, the first Lieferung covers A- 
Bechert, and gives bio-bibliographical in- 
formation on outstanding actors, dramatists, 
composers, and critics, as well as longer 
articles on dramatic theory, history, and 
themes. At the end of each biographical 
entry, writings by the author are listed as 
well as writings about him in books, periodi- 


cals, and newspapers. 


Literature 

Although there are extensive histories, 
with bibliographies, of the French literature 
of the Middle Ages, there has not been a 
comprehensive bibliographical manual deal- 
ing with this period. The Manual biblio- 
graphique de la littérature francaise du 
moyen age by Robert Bossuat is designed to 
fill the needs of both the research worker 


and the student and lists materials in 
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French and other Western European lan- 
guages. After an introduction giving gen- 
eral works, the book is divided into two 
sections, L’ancien francais and Le moyen 
francais. For each work listed, the prin- 
cipal editions are listed, followed by trans- 
lations, adaptations, and critical works. 
The latter include both books and periodi- 
cal articles. There are two indexes, one 
by names of original authors and titles of 
works, the other by names of modern editors 
and modern authors of critical works. 

The Bibliografia de literatura hispanica 
by José Simon Diaz is a first attempt at a 
comprehensive bibliography of all the His- 
panic literatures, and it promises to be an 
extremely valuable work when complete. 
The ,first volume, General historical and 
critical works, is divided broadly by lan- 
guage, Castilian, Catalan, Galician, and 
Basque, the Castilian being further sub- 
divided to differentiate between the litera- 
tures of Spain and the Spanish American 
countries. Periodical articles and unpub- 
lished works such as theses and lectures are 
included and whenever possible references 
are given to book reviews. Library loca- 
tions are frequently noted. Volume 2, 
General bibliographies, will be divided by 
subject and later volumes, devoted to indi- 
vidual bibliographies, will be arranged by 
author. 


History 


Medieval.—Festschriften and other hom- 
age volumes published in honor of scholars, 
occasions, or institutions include many schol- 
arly contributions usually not easily found 
because they are not indexed. ‘This makes 
the Index of Mediaeval Studies published 
in Festschriften, 1865-1046 by H. F. Wil- 
liams particularly helpful as it provides an 
index to the studies concerning medieval 
art, customs, history, philosophy, literature, 
language, and science of Western Europe. 
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It covers more than 5,000 items from about 
500 volumes, with the emphasis on Romanic 
material. Included are a list of Festschrif- 
ten, a list of reviews of some 170 Festschrif- 


ten, an index of authors, and one of sub- 


jects. 

United States—A Guide to the Micro- 
film Collection of Early State Records is- 
sued by the Photoduplication Service of the 
Library of Congress was begun in 1941 as a 
joint project of the Library of Congress and 
the University of North Carolina to locate 
and reproduce early state legislative pro- 
ceedings. When the project was resumed 
after the war the coverage was expanded to 
include ‘also statutory laws, constitutional 
records, administrative records, executive 
records, court records, some logal records, 
recofds of American Indian nationals, and 
a miscellany group. It is an index to over 
2,500,000 pages of records represented on 
160,000 feet of microfilm. The general ar- 
rangement is by state subdivided by the 
classifications noted above. Library loca- 
tions and reel numbers are given for each 
item. 

Great Britain.—The third volume in the 
series of Bibliographies of British History 
covers the eighteenth century, 1714-1789 
and is edited by Stanley Pargellis and D. J. 
Medley. It follows the same general plan 
as the earlier volumes by Conyers Read 
(Tudor period, 1485-1603) and Godfrey 
Davies (Stuart period, 1603-1714). The 
emphasis is on contemporary and source 
materials but secondary works are also men- 
tioned. William Kent's Encyclopaedia of 
London, originally published in 1937 has 
been issued in a_ revised edition noting 
changes caused by the war. 

Russia—aA useful Guide to Research in 
Russian History by Charles Morley is de- 
signed primarily to serve as a handbook for 
students but it will also fill a much wider 
need and certain features will make it very 
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helpful to the reference librarian. For ex- 
ample, titles are given in transliteration, in 
many cases indication is given of the loca- 
tion of copies in American libraries, and the 
most important entries are starred. The 
main sections cover (1) Russian collections 
in American libraries; (2) Basic historical 
aids; (3) Encyclopedias, atlases, geographi- 
cal dictionaries, (4) Biographical diction- 
aries and collective biographies; (5) Rus- 
sian bibliography; (6) Russian historical 
sources; (7) Periodicals and newspapers; 
(8) Russian historiography. 

The Guide to Soviet Bibliographies com- 
piled by John T. Dorosh and issued by the 
General Reference and Bibliography Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress lists sepa- 
rately published bibliographies published in 
Russia or relating to Russia which are avail- 
able in the Library.of Congress. It tn- 
cludes in the main, bibliographies published 
since 1917 and in a few cases lists bibliogra- 
phies which appear in periodicals or in books 
not primarily bibliographic in content, when 
they have special importance. The arrange- 
ment is by class with author and title index. 

Orient.—The Handbook of Oriental His- 
tory edited by C. H. Philips of the London 
University School of Oriental and African 
Studies is intended as “a companion to Ori- 
ental historical studies,” covering the Near 
and Middle East, India and Pakistan, 
South-East Asia and the Archipelago, China 
and Japan, from ancient to modern times 


(except that for the Near East, 622 A.D. 


is the beginning date). The volume in- 
cludes methods of romanization of place 
and personal names, glossaries of useful 
terms (including weights and measures), 
systems of dates and their relation to the 
Gregorian calendar, and lists of dynasties 
and rulers with dates. 

UNESCO has sponsored the publication 
of Dix années d'études byzantines ; bibliog- 
raphie internationale, 1939-1948 by the As- 
sociation Internationale des Etudes Byzan- 
tines. Citing more than 2,800 references 
on Byzantine studies from nineteen coun- 
tries, it covers, in addition to general works, 
books and articles on philology, literature, 
history, archeology, art and music, and in- 
cludes material from some 250 journals and 
reviews. Entries for each country were 
submitted by national collaborators and 
therefore var; somewhat, but bibliograpii- 
cal detail seems adequate and accurate. 
There are full author and subject indexes. 


Coptic 

Winifred Kammerer’s Coptic Bibliogra- 
phy contains more than 3,000 references to 
Coptic texts and to books and _ periodical 
articles on Coptic philology, literature, his- 
tory, religion, and art. Early works are in- 
cluded although most items are from the 
late 19th and 2oth centuries with an at- 
tempt to cover material published in all 
countries through 1948. Many entries are 
annotated and some contain references to 
important reviews. 
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Quality Loss in Newspaper Microfilm 


In the interest of the reading public both 
present and future, it is the function of the 
American Library Association Committee on 
Photo Duplication to draw to the attention 
of librarians and other contracting parties the 
importance of maintaining standard quality 
for newspaper microfilm. 

The Committee points out that the recent 
trend to ratios has led to 
much microfilm of poor quality. The use of 
a ratio of beyond the old 16):1 
may not in itself affect the quality, if the work 
is carefully done on a camera of high resolv- 
ing power, with fine grain film stock, proper 
lighting and extreme The 
evenness of the lighting of the original seems 


high reduction 


reduction 


care in processing. 


be of the utmost importance. 

The Committee has made tests of micro- 
film from various sources. ‘The Committee 
finds’ that the quality appears to be less than 
standard. When facing pages of a normal 
newspaper are microfilmed in Position Two, 
that is with the lines of the text parallel to 
the edge of the film, or when facing pages of 
tabloid are filmed in Position 
Three, that is with the lines of the text run- 
ratios of nineteen or 
twenty diameters are required. There should 
be no difficulty with tabloid newspapers on 
lighting, but the lighting preblem on the larger 


newspapers 


ning across the film, 
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paper is a difficult one. 

On such microfilm as the Committee has 
examined the legibility is seriously affected. 
The density varies within the frame especially 
on the corners and in some cases the small 
type tends to fill in even in the center’ of the 
frame. This latter defect points to lack of 
resolution. 

Naturally such deviations as noted above 
make it extremely difficult for the reader on 
any reading machine. A more exacting test 
is the making of paper enlargements to the 
This procedure readily 
deviation on the 


full original size. 
reveals defects, since any 
film image is multiplied several times on the 
paper. Care was taken in the tests to use a 
standard Recordak Enlarger and to enlarge 
only one page at a time, not the whole frame. 
And since some newspapers have uneven ink- 
ing, the test included more than one page. 

In the interest of the reading public librar- 
ians should demand microfilm of standard 
quality, whether made by library or commer- 
cial laboratories. 

In addition the Committee wishes to point 
out that when the microfilm positive is the 
only form in which the library has the news- 
paper (and this is becoming more and more 
true as libraries cease binding originals) it is 
essential to make a legible enlargement. 
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Professional Needs 


Mr. Marshall is librarian, Lincoln Uni- 
versity (Missouri). 

The Recruiting Committee of the 
A.C.R.L., at a meeting in February, 1951, 
asked to have a survey made of the existing 
and future needs of Negro colleges and uni- 
versities for professional librarians. It was 
suggested that a sub-committee be formed to 
make the survey and that the report be 
ready by the summer meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Selected to serve 
on the sub-committee were: Mrs. Leola M. 
Ross, Librarian, Winston-Salem Teachers, 
College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; 
Paul M. Smith, Librarian, Dillard Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, Louisiana ; Miss Frances 
V. Smith, Librarian, Texas College Li- 
Tyler, Texas; Mrs. Mary M. 
Turner, Assistant Librarian, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, Missouri. A, P. 
Marshall, a member of the A.C.R.L. com- 
mittee acted as chairman." 

Questionnaires were sent to a total of 58 
institutions and were returned by 41 (70 
Many of the returns indicated 


brary, 


per cent). 
that no vacancies existed at the present or 
Fifty-one vacan- 
cies were reported, ranging from adminis- 
trative or highly technical positions to gen- 
eral assistantships. Since no effort was made 
to determine which of the positions required 
specific training, it can only be reported that 
most of the reporting institutions do prefer 
some technical knowledge for the positions 
indicated. Typing is regarded as necessary 
by 18 of those reporting; education 12; so- 
cial science, 11; humanities, 8; French, 6; 


in the foreseeable future. 


science, 6; Spanish, 3; journalism, 1. 
Only 39 percent of the salaries offered for 
1 Copies of the full report of the sub-committee are 


from Marshall, Lincoln University 
Library, Tefferson City, Missouri. 


avilable 
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in Negro Colleges 


the 


of 


professional librarians were above 
A.L.A. Minimum Standards. Most 
them ranged from $2,100 to $3,000. 

New graduates of library schools would 
be acceptable by 26 of the colleges reporting, 
while 4 indicated otherwise. Other in- 
formation checked by the latter seemed to 
indicate that more experience was desired 
for the positions open. A man would be 
preferable to a woman in qnly one of the 
positions, while 25 indicated that either 
would be acceptable. Two colleges would 
prefer women. 

In answer to the question of whether race 
would be a factor in the employment of 
professional librarians, 17 indicated that it 
would, while 10 reported that it would not. 
Those reporting in the affirmative are nota- 
bly in the deep south, while those indicating 
a negative answer are either outside of the 
South or in border states. 

There are 137 trained librarians in 
the 41 institutions reporting, the highest 
number being 21, the second highest, 12. 
Most of the institutions ranged between 1 
professional (13) and 2 professionals (8). 

Librarians filled out the questionnaires 
for 26 of the reporting institutions. Presi- 
dents filled them out in 12; the president's 
secretary, 1; and the dean, 1. 

Number of vacancies reported for each 
of the major professional positions were: 
Administrative 
Reference 
Circulation 
Periodicals 
Catalogers 
Reference-Circulation .. 


General Assistant 
Research and Readers Adviser 
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Miss Cressaty, formerly librarian of the 
von KleinSmid Library of World Affairs, 
University of Southern California, is now 
librarian, College of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons, Los Angeles. 


HE THOUGHT of devising a system of 
‘to see it grow, and ‘to 
modify it has tantatized many a librarian. 
It would be pleasant to sit in an ivory tower 
and have the time to meditate on a classifica- 
tion for a body of knowledge. The task 
would have its reward in the exactness of 
the fit of the scheme to the chosen group 
of books and subject. However, most li- 
braries cannot afford the specialists and pro- 
vide the continuity of staff that special 
schemes entail. 

Useful articles have been written about 
the classification of special collections. 
However, applying a special classification 
scheme to books just because they are in 
a foreign language may result in considera- 
ble expense. Can books in a foreign lan- 
guage be classified according to the one used 
by the library? Is a special scheme worth 
the effort? These are questions to ponder. 
There is no entirely right answer; it de- 
pends too much on the library's needs and 
resources. 

Articles on the classification and catalog- 
ing of publications in Chinese which have 
appeared recently in professional publica- 
tions have involved special schemes of classi- 
fication and the maintenance of a staff with 
a reading knowledge of Chinese. This dis- 
cussion will present a simpler method of 
procedure. In the von KleinSmid Library 
of World Affairs at the University of 
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Southern California, there is a collection of 
approximately 500 titles in the Chinese 
language. ‘The subjects vary considerably 
from the classics (belles lettres, philosophy, 
history, etc.), archaeology (Chinese inscrip- 
tions on bone and bronze), and art to edu- 
cation and government reports. The pub- 
licatién dates range from: 1600 to date. 
This wide range of subject matter and 
length of period covered presented a prob- 
lem. Since Chinese characters have under- 
gone many changes from the time they were 
inscribed on bones, a knowledge of present- 
day Chinese characters would not be suf- 
ficient. And modern Chinese publications 
are often done in characterS that imitate 
ancient script. 

Since there was not available at that time 
(1938) a staff member with a knowledge of 
both Chinese and cataloging, it was de- 
cided to secure the services of a graduate 
Chinese student, Vincent Shih, who was 
studying for a doctorate in philosophy. 
Mr. Shih had a knowledge of both ancient 
and current ideographic symbols and also 
a proficiency in Chinese calligraphy. This 
is an important quality since the Chinese 
are critical of how the characters are writ- 
ten. 

For several hours each afternoon, Mr. 
Shih would dictate the transliteration of the 
title pages to the cataloger. When the 
subject matter was not comparable immedi- 
ately to the English, Mr. Shih would give 
further information in order to assist in the 
classification of the book. From this the 
cataloger prepared a draft of the main 
entry card. Mr. Shib checked the trans- 
literation (Wade-Giles system) , translation, 


and prepared the card in Chinese. 

The form followed on the English cata- 
log cards was the usual one with the au- 
thor’s name inverted (inverted in the Eng- 
lish sense since the Chinese write the last 
name first and then the first name; the first 
name is hyphenated frequently with the mid- 
dle name) and entered in Roman type. 
The title, place, publisher and date were 
entered in the body of the card. Generally 
the collation was given in detail since 
Chinese material often has many prefaces, 
introductions, etc. that are numbered sepa- 
rately. However, when the collation be- 
came too involved the total pagiaation was 
indicated in brackets and the note “various 
pagings” used. Since much of the material 
is rare or had been issued in several edi- 
tions, it was thought best to indicate colla- 
tion in detail when possible. 

That the text is Chinese was mentioned 
in a note, Another note gave the transla- 
tion of the title. Other facts, such as fore- 
edge painting, relation to other editions, and 
various names of the author were given 
in notes. This meant an extremely full 
card but it was believed that the intrinsic 
value of the information far outweighed 
the time of typing and space. It should be 
explained that pica type was used; if elite 
type had been used, the additional space 
could have been used to an advantage by 
having the Chinese characters:on each card. 
These characters could be placed on the 
reverse of the card. 

It must be understood that Romanization 
to the Chinese is almost like another lan- 
guage. The Chinese characters are much 
easier for anyone with a knowledge of 
Chinese to read. The Romanization was 
used because of the time element and be- 
cause it was hoped that the catalog would 
be used by students who were learning 
Chinese. There was even in 1938 a goodly 
number of students studying Chinese at the 
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University. Some of them planned to use it 
in the foreign service, some in foreign trade, 
and others just because they wanted to learn 
Chinese. 

For the purposes of the collection, the 
Library of Congress subject headings were 
used. Each entry had an added entry 
“Chinese books” or “Chinese periodicals” ; 
or, really two added entries since one card 
was in the Romanized type and the other 
in Chinese script. On the reverse of the 
Chinese card the Romanization of the au- 
thor’s name and title were typed. (This 
was for the benefit of the cataloger. ) 
Under the heading “Chinese books” there 
were two divisions—the Chinese cards filed 
by stroke and the Romanized arranged 
alphabetically. This provides a file for 
those who read Chinese and one for those 
who do not. During World War II these 
files were used intensively by government 
officials. Title cards using the Romanized 
title were made. When the publication was 
a translation of a foreign work, the original 
title was used also for an entry. 

As for a classification system, the Library 


The 


of Congress schedules were used, 


value of a separate scheme was considered 


However, it would have several 
disadvantages. First of all, it would not 
conform jp the scheme used in the library. 
There would be the confusion caused by a 
different type of notation. By using the 
Library of Congress classification, the Eng- 
lish edition of Sun Yat-sen’s Three People’s 
Principles could be placed next to the 
Chinese. Of course, some libraries may 
want to shelve the Chinese material sepa- 
rately, but in other libraries it may be ad- 
vantageous to have editions in various 
languages shelved together. 

The Stanford University Libraries use 
the Dewey Decimal Classification, and the 
Library of the Ministry of Education uses 
the Nanking system of book numbers. An- 


carefully. 
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other scheme is used at the University of 
California and still another at Claremont 
Colleges. In these libraries, there were 
other factors that influenced the decisions. 

While the Oriental Department of the 
Library of Congress is very helpful in sup- 
plying information, it would solve more 
problems if its cards were available for 
distribution. Or, if the Harvard Yenching 
Institute's 4 Classical Catalogue of Chinese 
Books were further along; (only thre: 
volumes have been issued of the intended 
10 or 12); if each volume were indexed; 
and, if more information were given for 
each entry, its classification scheme might 
surmount the obstacle of being distinct from 
that used for the remainder of the collection 
in the library. Since only the largest uni- 
versity libraries have room for the Harvard- 
Yenching card catalog, its use is not con- 
sidered. 

It would then seem that for the smalier, 
departmental, or more specialized library it 
would be better to classify and catalog the 
Chinese publications in accordance with 
the accepted procedure for other books. 
How many libraries have adopted a special 


Or, 


for Arabic or Hebrew since these involve 


scheme for German or French books? 
different scripts? True, they are often 
shelved in special sections, but this is done 
generally when the open shelf system is 
used and to permit browsing. 

The cataloger should consider carefully 
the purpose of the Chinese collection in the 
The disadvantages of 
an elaborate system are many. And, pro- 
vided there is someone who reads Chinese 


particular library. 


and can make a catalog in Chinese alone, 
will not its use be restricted to his hours 
and to those who read Chinese ? 

In contrast, the simpler scheme as out- 
lined allows any librarian to go to the 


catalog and to turn to the same subject 
heading as for books in English and to 
find how many books there are in Chinese 
on a given subject. It permits the research 
worker to find the book he wants and if 
he does not read Chinese he can have it 


translated. 

While the simplest method of cataloging 
is the one that conforms to the one in use 
in the library, some attention should be 
given Chinese tradition in the matter of 
In the von KleinSmid Library, 


ivory clips were secured from China and 


binding. 


cases made of card board and cloth were 
fastened with them. ‘These were copied 
from Chinese cases. 
to cover most of the cases, since blue 
symbolized wisdom. 


While some very excellent classification 


Blue muslin was used 


schemes and cataloging routines have been 
developed for special subjects, it would 
seem that books in a foreign language and 
script can be classified and cataloged in the 
same manner as other books in the library's 
collection. University libraries with large 
collections of foreign books will, no doubt, 
continue to devise new schemes and smaller 
libraries benefit from the results. However, 
until such schemes are proven to fill the 
needs of the smaller libraries, the use of 
the classification scheme and catalog rules 
already in use will integrate the foreign 
books in the collection and help to make 


them While 


schemes have many advantages, the tempta- 


more accessible. special 
tion to devise one should be governed by 
the permanence of the staff, its size, the 
number of specialists available, and the 
necessity to inform the general staff of the 
ramifications of the special classifications. 
Publications in Chinese as well as books 
in other languages can be integrated into the 
library's collection and classification scheme. 
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Mr. Jones is pharmacy librarian, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. 


N 1950 a questionnaire was sent to 68 
I of the 70 land-grant colleges to deter- 
mine the library services offered! The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the School of Mines and Metallurgy of 
the University of Missouri do not maintain 
instruction in agriculture, and therefore 
were not included. 

Of the 68 questionnaires sent, 55 were 
answered, representing a return of 80 per 
cent. “Twenty-seven were from universities 
and 28 from colleges. 

In the questionnaire, the services were 
divided according to: (a) orientation, (b) 
encouragement of reading, (c) courses of 
instruction, and (d) special services. 


Orientation 


According to the findings, most libraries 
did try to orient students to the library. 
Sixty-five per cent had handbooks, tours, 
lectures, films, exhibits and publications 
concerning the library. 

Handbooks were prepared by over 70 
per cent of the libraries. South Dakota 
State College mentioned distributing 500 
handbooks, and North Carolina State Col- 
lege distributed 1000 a year. 

Eighty per cerit had tours to acquaint 
students with the library. The number 
varied from one to 46 a year. These were 


1U.S. Department of Agriculture. Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. List of Land Grant Colleges in the U.S., 
November 1040. 
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Library Services in Land-Grant 
Colleges Teaching Agriculture 


By J. L. JONES 


mentioned as a part of freshman week by 
six .ibraries. Washington State College 
had tours on the request of faculty mem- 
bers. 

Lectures concerning the library and its 
use were given by 76 per cent of the li- 
braries. “These were given occasionally and 
were mentioned specifically for freshmen 
by two libraries. ‘Thirteen lectures a year 
were given at Clemson College, South 
Carolina, on the use of the library. 

Films on the arrangement of the library 
were used by Tennessee, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming universities, Prairie View A & M 
College of Texas, Alcorn A & M College, 
Mississippi, Colorado A & M, Oklahoma 
A & M and Maryland State College. The 
State College of Washington presented a 
film slide series with a prepared script “Ap- 
proval to the library” in the freshman Eng- 
lish classes in close cooperation with that de- 
partment. It stressed the location of the 
library, reference tools and service points. 
Some follow-up was made by many of the 
instructors after the lecture. The script 
was read or a verbal commentary was given 
with the slides and a question-and-answer 
period was held at the conclusion of the 
lecture. 

Library exhibits were arranged by about 
73 per cent of the libraries. The number 
varied from one to 35 a year. 

Seventy per cent of the libraries pub- 
lished notices and articles concerning li- 
brary resources and facilities in university 
publications. 
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Encouragement of Reading 
New books were displayed by 91 per 
cent of the libraries. These displays were 


continuous at Massachusetts University, 
Pennsylvania State College, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Minnesota University, and 
New Mexico State College. Cornell dis- 


played all new books for two weeks. Clem- 


son College, Missouri University, Louisiana 

State and North Carolina University had 

new displays three times a year, while others 


had 40 or more. 

Periodicals were displayed by 69 per cent 
of, the libraries. Most of these were con- 
tinuous, weth the current issues being in 
the reading room. 

Radio talks were given on books by 11 
of the (20 per Utah 
State College had a radio series, and Colo- 
rado A & M had radio talks weekly. At 
South Dakota State College they were given 
Orher schools 


libraries cent). 


by the English department. 
giving radio talks about the library were: 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Mississippi, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Oregon and Iowa. 

Lists of new books were sent to faculty 
members by 85 per cent of the libraries. 
however, 
Arkansas 


Agricultural library sent lists of new bul- 


The frequency varied greatly; 


most of them were sent monthly. 


letins quarterly and the general library sent 
lists of new books. 

Displays and bulletin boards on timely 
and interesting topics were used by 84 per 
cent. The number varied from three to 
over 50 a year, while others were con- 
tinuous. 

Duplicates were given or loaned to 
dormitories or infirmaries by 12 libraries. 
Rental collections were available at 13 per 
cent of the colleges. 

Stacks were open to all patrons in 29 
per cent of the libraries. This practice 
Was most common where there was a sepa- 


rate agricultural library. Stacks were open 


only to graduate students and faculty in 
about 60 per cent of the schools. In some 
schools undergraduates could use the stacks 
by obtaining special permission. Clemson 
College and the University of Wisconsin 
had stacks open to all in the agricultural 
library, but not in the central library. 
Therefore, the actual percentage having 
stacks open throughout the library system 
was less than 30 per cent. “Those who did 
indicate open stacks in both the agricultural 
and general section were the University of 
Alaska, Hawaii University North 
Dakota State College. Oregon State pre- 
ferred all open stacks, but this was not 
possible due to the arrangement of the 
They do have three divisional 
reading rooms for literature, science and 
They definitely felt the litera- 


and 


building. 


engineering. 


ture in these areas was more easily and 
effectively used than that in the closed 


stacks. 
Courses of Instruction 


Forty-five per cent of the schools gave 
instruction in the use of the library in an 
abridged course, usually in freshman Eng- 
lish. At Clemson College, all English 
students spent one week on the use of the 
library. At Hawaii University it was given 
in all freshman English classes, and at Mis- 
sissippi State all freshmen and transfer stu- 
dents were given library instruction. At 
North Carolina 
given by the English department using the 
library handbook. At Purdue University, 
one to three lectures were given in each 


University, lessons were 


course. 
There were 18 per cent of the schools 
in this study which had a required course 
on the use of the library. At Maryland 
and New Hampshire Universities it was 
required only in some departments. Prairie 
View A & M College, Texas, had a re- 


quired course for all freshmen and new 
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students. A few of the other schools re- 
quiring library instruction were: Utah, 
South Dakota, North Dakota and Iowa 
State Colleges. 

An elective course on the use of the li- 
brary was offered by 31 per cent of the 
schools, and 36 per cent gave some instruc- 
tion to upper-classmen and graduate stu- 
dents. In some cases this consisted of a 
few lectures, while in other schools, such 
as Clemson College, classes were given one 
hour a week for a term to certain groups. 
In schools giving this instruction, it was 
often limited to a few departments. 

Approximately 25 per cent of the schools 
gave no instruction in the use of the library. 


Special Services 
Only 11 libraries could supply both 
and _photostat There 


were 13 libraries that prepared microfilm 
and 19 which made photostats. 


microfilm copies. 
In general, 
those having one service usually had the 
other, 

Photostat copies 
ordered for patrons by 78 per cent of the 
libraries. 


and microfilm were 
Those not ordering them were 
mostly the smaller schools where less gradu- 
ate work is done. 

Most of the libraries secured and made 
interlibrary loans. 

Reference collections for special classes 
Readers 
advisory service was, in general, given by 
staff members and most often done by the 


were assembled by 65 per cent. 


head librarian. 

Telephone and messenger service was 
reported by 62 per cent in the study. 

About 40 per cent of the libraries had 
audio-visual services, such as films, slides 
and recordings. Only 27 per cent had all 
three of these. 

Periodicals were circulated by 69 per 
cent of the libraries, but this service was 
usually restricted to faculty members and 
graduate students, 


Conclusion 


The librarians in this study were aware 
of the importance of giving service. A num- 
ber of libraries indicated their services would 
be increased when new buildings were 
ready. Others realized their services were 
inadequate but were hampered by a shortage 
of staff and facilities. Increased instruction 
in the use of the library appeared to be one 
of the greatest needs. This does not actually 
take more facilities, but would tend to 
With 
the increase in graduate work and the 
amount of literature available, librarians 
generally are agreed that this instruction is 


increase the use of the library. 


necessary. 

This study also revealed the meager use 
of audio-visual materials and an expressed 
need for expansion in this area. 

The sincere interest of present librarians 
in expansion of services promises a greater 
growth in library effectiveness in the near 
future. 


Drexel Offers Scholarships 


The School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, will grant three full tuition 


scholarships for the academic year 1952-53. 


The School offers a one-year curriculum leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in Library Science. 
graduates of approved colleges and universities who are American citizens. 


These scholarships are awarded to 
Applicants must 


have achieved high academic standing and be in need of financial aid. 

Application should be made to the Dean of the School of Library Science, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, 32nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, before April 1, 1952. 
Inquiries concerning scholarship aid to foreign students may also be addressed to the Dean. 
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League of Nations Documents and 
Publications Comparable With or 


Continued in United Nations 


Publications’ 


. 


Miss Carroll is reference librarian, United 


Nations Library, New York. 


ow THAT the Us ‘ed Nations has com- 

pleted its 5th year as a publisher of 
official documents, it seems fitting and appro- 
priate that a survey of the scope of its docu- 
mentation in comparison with that of the 
League of Nations should be made for those 
interested in this field. 

To a considerable number of librarians the 
vast collection of League publications, which 
were acquired by many American libraries 
in the period 1920-1946 covering the activities 
of a now detunct international organization, 
may appear to have only a historical value for 
the student of international affairs. But an 
examination of the various series of official 
documents of the United Nations reveals 
that some serials have been continued with 
only slight changes in title while in many 
fields there is a continuity of subject matter 
in the publication, even though the form may 
be somewhat altered. In carrying out its 
work in the technical field, the United Nations 
has taken over the powers and functions as- 
signed to the League of Nations under the 
terms of more than 50 international conven- 
tions. These were transferred to the United 
Nations as of October 1946 and cover such 
broad subjects as communications and transit, 
economic and financial questions, the work of 
narcotic drug control, health questions, legal 
questions and those of a social and humani- 
tarian character. 


* Paper presented at meeting of Public Documents 
Committee, A.L.A., July 12, 1951, Chicago, 
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On 18 April, 1646, the 21st, and last, 
Assembly of the League of Nations adopted a 
resolution fer the dissolution of this great 
international organization and a Board of 
Liquidation was appointed to give effect to 
the decisions in this resolution. The League 
Assembly of 1946 also adopted three resolu- 
tions concerning the assumption by the United 
Nations of functions, powers and activities 
hitherto performed by the League. These 
resolutions deal with: (1) the transfer to the 
United Nations Secretariat of the original 
texts of treaties and international agreements, 
with the exception of the Conventions of the 
International Labour Organisation; (2) the 
assumption without interruption, by the 
United Nations or by Specialized Agencies of 
functions and powers performed by the 
League under international agreements of a 
technical and non-political character; and (3) 
the assumption by the United Nations of any 
non-political activities of the League which 
the United Nations might decide to under- 
take. 

For the present study and for greater ease 
of comparison, the publications of the League 
of Nations and those of the United Nations 
may be divided into four main groups: 

1. General periodical and serial publica- 
tions ; 

2. Publications prepared by the Sections 
of the League of Nations Secretariat 
and by the substantive Departments of 
the United Nations Secretariat; 

3. Document series issued by the principal 
organs of the League of Nations and 
the United Nations; 
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4. Studies and reports, or monographs. 

It is obviously impossible to analyze these 
four categories in any detail in a paper of this 
sort, but attention should be directed to the 
continuance of the subject contents of some 
of the most important League of Nations 
publications in those now issued by the United 
Nations. 


1. General Periodical and Serial Publications 


The basic serial publication covering the 
activities of the two principal organs of the 
League of Nations—the Assembly and the 
Council—was the Official Journal and its 
Special Supplements; which first appeared in 
1920 and was published as a monthly until! 
March 1940. The Assembly or the Council 
could deal at its meetings “with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or 
affecting the peace of the world.” Commenc- 
ing with its 16th session in January 1922 and 
continuing to its 107th session in 1939 the Min- 
utes of the Council were incorporated in the 
Official Journal. In the first two years, the 
edition was bilingual, English and French, but 
from January 1922 two separate editions 
were issued. The Official Journal also con- 
tained the texts of reports adopted by the 
Council, as well as the principal documents 
received or despatched by the Secretariat of 
the League. 

The Assembly of the League met annually 
in ordinary session and could be convened in 
extraordinary or special sessions by request, 
accepted by a majority of the Member States. 
The Records of the first three sessions, 1920- 
1922, were published as a separate series. 
From the 4th to the 21st ordinary sessions 
(as well as the special sessions) the Records, 
which included the texts of the debates of 
the plenary meetings, the minutes of the com- 
mittees, the resolutions adopted, and an in- 
dex, appeared in the numbered series of Offi- 
cial Journal, Special Supplements. 

Publications of the United Nations com- 
parable with the Minutes of the League 
Council and the Records of Assemblies, 
though differing in form, and not classed as 
periodicals, are the Official Records of the 
five organs and the supplements and annexes 
thereto. These comprise five series: (1) the 
Official Records of the General Assembly, (2) 
of the Security Council, (3) of the Economic 
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and Social Council, (4) of the Trusteeship 
Council and (5) of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The annual reports of the three Councils to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
are published as Supplements to the Official 
Records of the General Assembly. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the Work of the Organization, pub- 
lished as a Supplement to the Official Records 
of the General Assembly, is a United Nations 
publication similar in scope to the annual re- 
port, with its supplement, made by the Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations to , 
the Assembly on, the work of the Council and 
the Secretariat, entitled Reports on the Work 
of the League since the . . . Session of the 
Assembly, which was issued in the numerical 
Assembly Documents series for each ordinary 
session, 


Monthly Summary of the League of Nations 
and United Nations Bulletin 


The Monthly Summary of the League of 
Nations contained a general survey of the 
work of the League and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, including the text of 
the resolutions of the annual session of the 
Assembly. Important documents on a wide 
variety of subjects were printed as supple- 
ments at irregular intervals. 

It was first issued by the Information Sec- 
tion of the Secretariat in April 1921 and 
appeared in six language editions: English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and Czech. 
The last issue is dated January-February 
1940. The periodical which is comparable 
with the Monthly Summary is the United 
Nations Bulletin, published by the United 
Nations Department of Public Information 
twice each month. From August 1946 to 
December 1947 it was issued weekly under 
the title United Nations Weekly Bulletin. 
Each issue contains an authoritative account 
of the work of the Organization and the 
Specialized Agencies. Reports and analyses 
of the current activities of all the United 
Nations organs, as well as background arti- 
cles, appear regularly. Special articles and 
statements by leading United Nations person- 
alities surveying their particular work are 
featured. The Bulletin, which is currently 
issued in separate English, French and Spanish 
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editions, is illustrated with photographs, 
charts and maps, and includes digests of 
United Nations meetings and a monthly 
calendar of international meetings. 


Library Publications 

Two periodicals have been continued in the 
same volume series by the United Nations 
Library at Geneva under the same titles used 
for many years. They are the Monthly List 
of Selected Articles, which first appeared 
under that name in January 1930 and the 
Monthly List of Books Catalogued in the 
Library of the League of Nations, (now 


United Nations) Volume I ¢f which appe?red 


in January, 1928. At present both are issued 
for sale not monthly, in spite of their titles, 
but at intervals in the form of combined 
numbers. 

The United Nations Headquarters Library 
at New York issues a monthly list of all 
books published in the current or the preced- 
ing year, which have been added to the library 
collections, entitled New Publications in the 
United Nations Headquarters Library, and 
also publishes irregularly a Selected List of 
Periodical Articles in the United Nations 
Headquarters Library. 


2. Publications Prepared by Substantive 
Departments of the United Nations or 
Sections of the League of Nations 
Secretariat 

The publications described below which 
emanate from departments of the Secretariat 
of the United Nations—the Department of 
Economic Affairs, the Department of Social 
Affairs, Department of Trusteeship and In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories and the Legal Department—may be 
classed as periodicals and serials. A num- 
ber of these publications are, in effect, contin- 
uations of similar ones prepared by the 
various Sections of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, such as the Financial 
Section and Economic Intelligence Service, 
Economic Relations, Social Questions, Man- 
dates, Legal, Communications and Transit, 
and Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous 
Drugs. 

Economics, Finance and Statistics 

The Statistical Office of the United Na- 
tions, in the Department of Economic Affairs, 
compiles and publishes the Monthly Bulletin 


of Statistics. This compares with the same 
title begun in 1919 by the Supreme Economic 
Council and issued from 1921 through July 
1946 by the League of Nations Economic In- 
telligence Service, and continued from August 
1946 by the United Nations. The Bulletin 
keeps up to date the United Nations Statisti- 
cal Yearbook. Each issue of the Bulletin 
contains over 170 pages of tables and charts 
with data from more than 70 countries, with 
figures reduced to common units of measure- 
ment to facilitate international comparison. 
The text and explanatory notes appear in both 
English and French. 

With the publication in 1949 of the first 
volume of the new series entitled Statistical 
Yearbook, the United Nations has taken up 
one of the most valuable traditions of the 
League of Nations. Its predecessor, the /n- 
ternational Statistical Y ear-Book 1926, was 
first published by the League in 1927 and 
changed its name in 1931 to Statistical Y ear- 
Book of the League of Nations. Seventeen 
issues appeared, ending with the one dated 
1942/44, published in 1945. 

The Statistical Office of the United Nations 
has been able to improve upon the high stand- 
ards set by the League and has enriched the 
contents. In the second issue published in 
1950, international statistical data are pre- 
sented from 250 countries and territories for 
the two decades 1930-1949, covering a wide 
variety of subjects. 

A turther collection of international demo- 
graphic statistics, formerly published by the 
League of Nations in its Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics and in the annual Statistical Y ear- 
Book, is now available in the Demographic 
Yearbook which is prepared by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations in collaboration 
with the Department of Social Affairs. The 
volume for 1948 covers the available figures 
for all major countries and territories for the 
period 1932-47 and has a 50-page bibliography. 
The second issue appeared in 1951 and in- 
cludes data for 1948 and 1949. 

The Population Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions is continuing the series of Population 
Studies which were initiated by the Com- 
mittee of Experts for the Study of Demo- 
graphic Problems, appointed by the Council 
of the League of Nations on 16 January 


1939. 
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The League of Nations Economic, Finan- 
cial and Transit Department during the 
period of 1944-46, when it was on mission at 
Princeton, published studies on the economic 
demography of Europe and the Soviet Union. 

In addition, the Statistical Office is continu- 
ing many other former League statistical pub- 
lications in the field of international trade and 
balance of payments. For example, it has 
just issued the Yearbook of International 
Trade Statistics 1950 which carries on the 
League publication, discontinued in 1939, en- 
titled International Trade Statistics. 

The volume bearing the title of Balance of 
Payments, 1939-1945, while appearing under 
United Nations imprint, was prepared by the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. It con- 
cludes the series of balance-of-payments re- 
views begun by the League in 1924 under the 
title Memorandum on Balance of Payments 
and Foreign Trade Balances, 1910-1923. The 
work on the series, discontinued during the 
war period, was resumed in the latter part of 
1945 by the League of Nations Economic, 
Financial and Transit Department, (then at 
Princeton, N.J.), with a view to bringing out 
in one volume the information on balance of 
payments that had become available since 
1938, the last year previously covered. The 


data which were available by the middle of 
1946 were largely completed when the trans- 
fer to the United Nations of the economic and 
statistical activities of the League of Nations 


Certain additional information 
available since the substantive 
work on the volume was closed. Meanwhile, 
the International Monetary Fund has begun 
collecting information on post-war balances 
ot payments. 

In 1938 the League of Nations Committee 
ot Statistical Experts began studying the 
classification of international business trans- 
actions with a view to the framing of a new 
model scheme. The war interrupted the 
work, but in 1945 a draft classification was 
ready and was circulated to governments for 
observations and comments in the early part 
of 1946. This Note on Balance of Paymeats 
Statistics has been published by the United 
Nations Statistical Office in the former 
League of Nations series of Studies and Re- 
ports on Statistical Methods as No. 7. Six 
issues have appeared with League of Nations 
imprint and the series is being continued by 


took place. 
has become 
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the United Nations under the same title 


Annual Surveys 


One of the most significant and widely used 
of the annual surveys was the League of Na- 
tions World Economic Survey, which num- 
bered 11 volumes in the period 1927-1944. 
The subject matter is now covered in the 
United Nations // orld Economic Report and 
in the special annual area studies, such as the 
Economic Survey of Europe, the Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, the Eco- 
nogic Survey of Latin America; and the Re- 
view of Economic Conditiens in the Middle 
East and the Review of Economic Conditions 
in Africa, both of which have been issued as 
supplements to the World Economic Report 
1949-50. 

These annual publications are supplemented 
by the Economic Bulletin for Europe and the 
Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, 
prepared by the Economic Commission for 
Europe and the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, respectively. Three 
separate issues covering the first, second and 
third quarters of the year are published, pro- 
viding a statistical summary and periodic re- 
view; the analyses for the fourth quarter are 
included in the annual volume. 

Additional statistical data on timber, steel 
and coal may be found in the quarterly bul- 
letin on Timber Statistics, prepared jointly 
by the secretariats of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations; in the Quarterly Bulletin of Steel 
Statistics for Europe; and in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Coal Statistics, both of which are 
issued by the secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Europe in bilingual English- 
French editions. 


Transport and Communications 


The Communications and Transit Organi- 
sation of the League of Nations had the task 
of studying measures likely to ensure the free- 
dom of communications and transit by land 
and sea, on navigable waterways and in the 
air, and to co-ordinate the work of the 
numerous international bodies dealing with 
these questions. It carried on these func- 
tions through (1) general and special con- 
ferences; (2) an Advisory and Technical 
Committee; (3) the Communications and 
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Transit Section of the League Secretariat; 
(4) Permanent Committees; and (5) Tem- 
porary Committees. 

The comparable work under United Na- 
tions auspices may be found in the reports of 
the Transport and Communications Commis 
sion (a functional commission of the Economic 
and Social Council) which are published as 
Supplements to the Official Records of the 
Economic and Social Council and in the 
Transport and Communications Review, quar- 
terly publication of the Division of Transport 
and Communications of the United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs. The Re- 
view serves as a medium for ¢he publication 
of special studies and informaxion on the co- 
ordination of the work and activities of vari- 
concerned with 
transport and The ‘rst 
number was issued in 1948 and superseded 
the Monthly Summary of Important Events 
in the Field of Transport and Communica- 
tions (first published by the League of Na- 
tions, (first published by the League of Na- 
Nations in separate English and French edi- 


ous international agencies 


communications. 


trons. 

In 1950, the Transport Division of the 
secretariat of the Economic Commission for 
Europe published the first volume of the 
Annual Bulletin of Transport Statistics, 1949, 
which is a general review of the transport 
situation in Europe with special reference to 
the volume of traffic, networks of inland 
transport, mobile equipment, etc. The sta- 
tistical information in this annual is an ex- 
pansion of figures given in the League ot 
Nations Statistical Y ear-Book. 

The United Nations has convened in the 
conterences on 
motor trans- 


series of 
maritime transport, and 
port, customs conventions on touring, etc., 


past two years a 


road 


which have resulted in international conven- 
tions either amending or carrying forward 
the work begun in similar conferences under 
the League of Nations. 

A revision was made by the United Nations 
in 1948 of the valuable compilation published 
in 1945 by the Communications and Transit 
Section of the League of Nations Secretariat, 
List of Multilateral Conventions, 
dgreements, etc. Relating to Transport and 
Communications Questions. 


entitled 


Social Welfare Publications 


The publications covering social questions, 


formerly issued as Annual Reports by the 
League of Nations Advisory Committee on 
Social Questions and by the Child Welfare In- 
formation Centre, are continued by the United 
Nations Social Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs of the United Nations 
Secretariat. Under the terms of the interna- 
tional conventions on trafic in women and 
children and the suppression of the circula- 
tion of obscene publications, the League of 
Nations received annual reports from govern- 
ments on violations of these agreements. The 
Summary of Annual Reports on Traffic in 
Women and Children and the Summary of 
Annual Reports on Traffic in Obscene Publi- 
cations are prepared by the United Nations 
Department of Social Affairs. 

The former publication of the League of 
Nations Child Welfare Information Centre 
entitled Summary of the Legislative and Ad- 
ministrative Series of Documents now appears 
as a United Nations publication, which sum- 
marizes the texts of legislation passed during 
the year, and the annual reports on child and 
youth welfare submitted by governments. It 
now bears the title dnnual Report on Child 
and Youth Welfare. The first issue under its 
new title, placed on sale, covered information 
received between 1 April 1947 and 31 March 
1948. 

The reports of the sessions of the Social 
Commission, whose functions may be regarded 
as comparable with those of the League of 
Nations Advisory Committee on Social Ques- 
tions, are published as Supplements to the 
Official Records of the Economic and Social 
Couneil. 


Narcotic Drug Control 


The United Nations Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs has undertaken the preparatory 
work on the replacement of the eight inter- 
national conventions on narcotic drugs by a 
single agreement which would strengthen and 
simplify the international control of the drug 
trafic. The first of these conventions was 
signed at The Hague on 23 January 1912 and 
the others resulted from international 
ferences held in the 1925, 1931 and 
1936 under League of Nations auspices. The 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs replaces the former League of Nations 
Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium and 
Other Dangerous Drugs and makes its re- 
ports to the Economic and Social Council. 


con- 


years 
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These are printed as Supplements to the Off- 
cial Records of the Council. The Commission 
continues the League publication of the Sum- 
mary of Annual Reports of Governments, and 
also the Summary of Illicit Transactions and 
Seizures reported to the Secretariat of the 
United Nations. 

The two other bodies dealing with the con- 
trol of traffic in drugs—the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board, set up by the League of 
Nations Council in December 1928 under the 
Geneva Convention of 1925, and the Drug 
Supervisory Body, provided for in the 1931 
Convention—continue to submit their reports 
to the Economic and Social Council, namely: 
Statistics of Narcotics and the Work of the 
Board and the annual statement by the Druz 
Supervisory Board entitled Estimated Worl 
Requirements of Narcotic Drugs. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs has 
been responsible for carrying on the work of 
the League Secretariat by the publication of 
the Annual Summary of Laws and Regula- 
tions Relating to Control of Narcotic Drugs. 

In October 1949, the first issue of the 
Bulletin on Narcotics, a quarterly prepared 
by the Division of Narcotic Drugs of the 
United Nations Secretariat, was published in 
separate English and French editions. This 
periodical contains technical and _ scientific 
studies on narcotic drugs, articles on legisla- 
tion and administration in various countries, 
and a bibliography of current literature. 


Trusteeship Publications 


The international trusteeship system set up 
under Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter 
of the United Nations supersedes the man- 
dates system provided for by the terms of 
Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, which was designed to secure the 
well-being and development of the peoples in 
the territories who have not yet attained their 
independence or self-government. A Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission, consisting of ex- 
perts, was constituted by the League Council 
to receive and examine the annual reports 
submitted by the governments which had re- 
ceived the mandates for these territories at 
the close of World War I. This examination 
was recorded in the published Minutes of the 
Commission. 

Nine trusteeship agreements covering the 
former mandated territories in Africa and the 
Pacific were approved by the General As- 
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sembly of the United Nations in 1946. In 
1947 the Security Council approved a trustee- 
ship agreement for the strategic area of the 
Pacific Islands under United States adminis- 
tration—the Marshalls, Marianas and Caro- 
lines—formerly under Japanese mandate. 

The approval of the trusteeship agreements 
made possible the formation of the Trustee- 
ship Council which operates under the au- 
thority of the General Assembly and assists 
it in carrying out functions under these agree- 
ments. The Trusteeship Council also assists 
the Security Council with respect to strategic 
areas under trusteeship. An annual report, 
base] on a questionnaire prepared by the 
Trusteeship Council, is required from the 
administrative authorities for each trust ter- 
ritory. These continue the series 
issued as government documents, not League 
of Nations publications, by the mandatory 
States. 

The Trusteeship Council now examines 
these annual reports and issues Official Rec- 
ords which are comparable with the Minutes 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission of 
the League of Nations. Resolutions and re- 
ports of visiting missions to these territories 
appear in the Supplements. Reports of the 
Trusteeship Council to the General Assembly 
are issued as supplements to the Official 
Records of the General Assembly. 

The texts of the League of Nations man- 
dates were re-published by the United Nations 
in 1946 and the Trusteeship Agreements for 
nine territories were placed on sale in 1947. 


reports 


Legal Publications 


The Legal Department of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat, among its many other func- 
tions, maintains liaison with the International 
Court of Justice; carries on research work; 
prepares studies and memoranda to facilitate 
the work of the International Law Commis- 
sion in the field of development and codifica- 


tion; prepares publications consisting of 
judicial reports, collections of agreements and 
collections of national legislation. Under the 
terms of Article 102 of the Charter of the 
United Nations it is responsible for the regis- 
tration, recording and publitation of treaties 
and agreements, which are printed in the 
United Nations Treaty Series. 

This series is, in effect, a continuation of 
the League Treaty Series, published for more 
than 25 years and containing 205 volumes and 
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9 general indexes. The texts of the treaties 
and international agreements are published in 
their original languages, and English and 
French translations are provided when the 
official texts are not in these languages. 

Each volume of the United Nations Treaty 
Series is divided into two parts. The first 
part contains treaties and international agree- 
ments registered with the Secretariat by States 
Members of the United Nations since 24 
October 1945, and the second part contains 
instruments filed and recorded. 

In order to avoid any gap between the last 
volume of the League of Nations Treaty 
Series and the first of the United Nations 
series, the Secretary-Genetal invited the 
Members of the United Nations and the 
non-Member States to transmit to him for 
filing and publication all treaties and inter- 
national agreements which had been entered 
into prior to the date of entry into force of 
the Charter on 24 October 1945, and not pre- 
viously published in the League of Nations 
Treaty Series. 

More than 50 volumes, containing some 
1000 treaties and agreements, have been pub- 
lished to date. General index volumes for 
each 1§ volumes will be published in English 
and French editions; two have appeared to 
date. 

Two other publications for which the Legal 
Section of the League Secretariat was re- 
sponsible have been brought up to date by the 
Legal Department of the United Nations. 
The first volume of a series which will report 
periodically on the status of international 
conventions and agreements, for which the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations acts 
as depository, has been published under the 
title of Signatures, Ratifications, Acceptances, 
Accessions, ete. Concerning the Multilateral 
Conventions and Agreements, ete. Formerly 
this information was published annually in 
a list in the League of Nations Official 
Journal, Special Supplement. 

The study of arbitration conventions and 
security treaties, issued by the League in 
1927, has been published under practically the 
same title, and reproduces in full, in chrono- 
logical order, the texts of treaties concluded 
trom 1928-1948. This Systematic Survey of 
Treaties of the Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes contains an analysis of the 
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provisions of over 200 treaties dealing with 
procedures and machinery. 


3. Documents Series of Organs of the League 
of Nations and the United Nations 


The two most important and most com- 
prehensive series of documents issued by the 
League of Nations were the so-called C.M. 
and A. series. The first designation included 
all documents circulated to the Council of the 
League and to the Member States. They 
were numbered in sequence of circulation for 
each calendar year, and included both mimeo 
graphed documents circulated within the 
League organs and those printed and placed 
on public sale. 

The Assembly documents, or A. series, were 
issued in numerical sequence tor each As- 
sembly the order of publication date and 
have ue number, assigned to a particular 
document, in Arabic numerals, after the “A,” 
the year of the Assembly (if extraordinary 
session, the abbreviation Extr. followed), and 
the Roman numeral of the Section of the 
Secretariat responsible for its publication, or 
indicative of its subject matter. 

The series of abbreviations used as docu- 
ment symbols on some 757 additional series 
was based to a large extent on the French 
name of the Committee, Commission, ete., 
from which it emanated. These were issued 
in sequence without regard to year of publica 
tion. An explanation of these symbols to- 
gether with a list of those which appeared 
on sales publications from 1920-1936 will be 
found in Carroll's Key to League of Nations 
Documents Placed on Public Sale (5 vols., 
1930-1938). 

The comparable series in United Nations 
documentation are identifiable as Security 
Council or S/ documents in the general series 
of the Security Council, and the A/ documents 
in the general series of the General Assembly. 
Document numbers are assigned in a con- 
tinuous numerical order in the same series in 
accordance with the order of registration with 
the United Nations Bureau of Documents. 
Three other series appear as a basic symbol 
of an organ on United Nations documents: 
E/ tor the Economic and Social Council; T 
for the Trusteeship Council; and AEC 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The League of Nations documents issued 
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by its Economic Committee bore the symbol 
FE. and the Permanent Mandates Commission 
which was superseded by the Trusteeship 
Council used the symbol C.P.M. (Commission 
permanente des mandats). 


Symbols Compared 

In addition to the general series of the main 
organs of the United Nations there are many 
other series which are designated by adding 
the symbols for committees or commissions, 
subcommittees or subcommissions, regional and 
special bodies to the basic symbol, which forms 
the first part of the symbols of all subseries. 
Within each of the five general series a docu- 
ment presented to the principal organ for 
consideration, or issued by it, is identified by 
an Arabic numeral following the symbol. For 
instance, A/S8oo is the 800th in the 
General Assembly series. 


Numbering of Sales Publications 


The numbering of the sales publications, 
begun by the League of Nations in 1926, has 
been continued by the United Nations with 
some additions in the Roman numeral classi- 
fication used to denote subject fields. Thir- 
Roman numerals in addition to 
“General” appeared on League publications, 
whereas the United Nations publications 
offered for sale have categories I to XVII. 
The general publications of the United Na- 
tions which include rules of procedure, lists 
ot delegations to the General Assembly, pub- 
lications of the Department of Public In- 
formation, etc. are issued in category I. Every 
sales publication, except Official Records, the 
Treaty Series, and the various’ periodicals, 
carries on the inside front cover or on the 
reverse of the title page, a box containing 
“United Nations Publications. No.: 

the year of publication, the category 
number of the publication (in Roman numer- 
als) and the number of the publication within 
the category (in Arabic numerals).” Thus, 
1951.1V.1 indicates that this publication was 
the first issued in category IV (Social Welfare 
Publications) for the year 1951. The official 
decument symbol and date of registration 
should not be contused with the “Sales Num- 
ber.” The Department of Public Information 
assigns “sales numbers” comparable with the 
“Series of League of Nations Publications” 
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used on publications offered for sale in 1926 
and thereafter by the League. 

All of the League of Nations category 
numbers were used for United Nations publi- 
cations, but some categories have been sub- 
divided and four new sales categories were 
added. ‘The following chart may be of in- 
terest in a comparison of the two systems 
of sales publication numbers. 


Language Editions 


The majority of League of Nations docu- 
ments were printed in English and French 
editions, the two official languages. Some 
were issued in bilingual form and a very 
limited number of studies on ecgnomic and 
financlal subjects were translated into Spanish. 

The official languages of the United Na- 
tions are five in number: Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish. The working 
languages for most of the organs and sub- 
sidiary bodies, including the International 
Court of Justice and the Secretariat, are Eng- 
lish and French, but the working languages 
of the General Assembly are English, French 
and Spanish; those of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe are English, French and 
Russian, and those of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America are English, French 
and Spanish, 

The Official Records eventually appear in 
each of the five official languages. Until the 
latter part of 1949 the Official Records of the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, and the Trusteeship Council ap- 
peared in bilingual English-French editions 
and in separate monolingual editions in the 
three other official languages; now they ap- 
pear in monolingual editions in each of the 
official languages. The Official Records of the 
Security Council and of the Atomic Energy 
Commission continue to appear in a bilingual 
English-French edition and separate Chinese, 
Russian and Spanish editions. 


Catalog Cards 


Over 300 American public and university 
libraries have acquired, through global sub- 
scription, collections of League of Nations 
documents placed on sale, which included the 
Records of the Assembly, Minutes of the 
Council and printed reports of committees 
and commissions, as well as periodicals, re- 
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League of Nations 


General 
I A. Administrative Commissions 


I B. Minorities 
II A. Economic & Financial 
II B. Economic Relations 


III. Health 

IV. Social Questions | 
V. Legal 

VI A. Mandates 

VIB. Slavery 


VIL. Political 


VILL. Communications & Transit 


IX. Disarmament 
Financial Administration 
XI. Trafic in Opium and Other Dan- 


gerous Drugs 
XII A. Intellectual Cooperation 


XII B. International Bureaux 
XIIL. Refugees 


search studies and documents of conferences. 

The Library of Congress has printed cata- 
log cards for both the sale and non-sale 
publications. In 1921 the Catalog and 
Card Division of the Library of Congress 
began to supply cards for periodicals and 
documents available to libraries, but not until 
October 1945, through a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to the Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial Library was it possible to 
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Categories of Documents with Sales Number Designations 
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United Nations 
I. General 


Il A. Economic Stability & Employment 
Studies 

II B. Economic Development Studies 

II C. Economic Reports 

II D. ‘Trade, Financial & Commercial 
Studies 

II E. Report of the Economic Commission 
for Europe 

II F. Report of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and Far East 

II G. Report of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America 

IIT. Health Publications 

IV. Social Welfare Publications 

V. Legal Publications 

VI A. Trusteeship Publications 

VI B. Studies and Reports on Non-Selt- 
Governing Territories 

Vil. Publications on Political Affairs 

VIII. Transport & Communications Publi- 


cations 

IX. Publications on Atomic Energy and 
Armaments Control 

X. Publications on International Admin- 
istration 

XI. Publications on Narcotic Drugs 

XII. Publications on Educational, Scien- 


tific and Cultural Affairs 


XIII. Demographic Publications 

XIV. Human Rights Publications 

XV. Relief and Rehabilitation Publica- 
tions 

XVI. Fiscal Publications 

XVII. Statistical Publications 


undertake the cataloging of the thousands of 
documents issued in mimeographed form. A 
cooperative cataloging arrangement was 
made by the Woodrow Wilson Memorial 
Library with the Library of Congress and 
continued until February 1950 when the 
project was completed at a cost of $60,000. 
The United Nations Library received in June 
1950 as the generous gift of the Woodrow 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Brief of Minutes, 


Association of Research Libraries, 
July 6-7, 1951, Chicago 


The 37th meeting of the Association of Re- 
search Libraries was held in Burton-Judson 
Courts, University of Chicago Campus, be- 
ginning on Friday, July 6 and continuing 
through Saturday, July 7. 

FIRST SESSION 
Farmington Plan 

Mr. Metcalf reviewed briefly the history of 
the expansion of the Farmington Plan uatil it 
had now come to embrace all of western 
Europe, except Great Britain and Ireland, 
and also four Latin American countries and 
Australia. 

He then introduced a considerable discus- 
sion of the dificult problem of coverage and 
observed that some attempts, notably at the 
University of Pennsylvania and at the Library 
of Congress, had been made through a study 
of receipts to determine how nearly complete 
coverage has been. He spoke particularly 
of the more thorough study which is now 
being made of receipts from Switzerland for 
the year 1949 by Professor Reuben Peiss of 
‘the University of California School of Librar- 
ianship and a group of collaborators. It is 
hoped that the results of the Peiss study will 
be available this autumn. Some dissatisfaction 
was expressed as to current coverage, notably 
with respect to France. Mr. Metcalf ac- 
knowledged that there were grounds for 
dissatisfaction respecting French coverage, but 
he said that the Bibliotheque Nationale had 
now agreed to supply us with a checked copy 
of the Bibliographie de la France which would 
show exactly what had been sent and so pre- 
pare the way for any necessary correction. 

A tabulation of costs of Farmington re- 
ceipts distributed by Mr. Williams showed 
that the total for 1950 (6,123 pieces) had 
been $12,512. A question was raised as to 
whether costs had not been considerably less 
than originally anticipated; but Mr. Metcali 
pointed out that France and Germany were 
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not included in Mr. Williams’ tabulation and 
expressed the view that costs were running 
about as forecast and expected; he thought 
the cost of 1951 receipts would be about 
$25,000. There was no doubt in‘ his mind 
that, in spite of difficulties, the Plan was prov- 
ing very much worth while. 

The differing attitudes of libraries partici- 
pating in the Farmington Plan were discussed - 
at some length. It was pointed out that some 
welcomed the Plan as offering an opportunity 
to build strong collections in chosen fields 
whereas others accepted the Plan with little 
satisfaction as a kind of national (not a local) 
obligation or responsibility. So far as Minne- 
sota was concerned Mr. McDiarmid observed 
that its receipts under the Plan (Scandinavian 
history and literature) consisted of materials 
which would have been acquired in any case 
in the carrying out of the library’s local re- 
sponsibility. He said that his acquisitions staft 
felt that they could have done almost as good 
a job of coverage without Farmington and 
that they could have avoided a certain amount 
of duplication and confusion which they had 


Mr. Metcalt 


experienced under the Plan. 
said that if all subjects were being covered 
as well by all Farmington libraries as, for 


instance, medicine was by Army Medical 
Library and Scandinavian history and litera- 
ture were by Minnesota, he would be quite 
willing to give up the Plan and rely exclu- 
sively on the efforts of individual libraries. 
Mr. McDiarmid wondered whether it might 
be practicable to permit individual libraries 
to accept responsibility for complete coverage 
of subjects of this sort and then to have full 
coverage for all remaining fields sent to the 
Library of Congress. 

Mr. Metcalf then directed the discussion 
to the problem of a simplification of Farming- 
ton classification. He suggested that it might 
be possible to divide all publications in “minor 
languages,” without regard to fields, among a 
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half dozen libraries; or it might be possible to 
concentrate all fields into about 50 classes and 
assign them among some 25 of our largest 
libraries; or, it might be possible to be even 
more drastic and assign all fields to the Li- 
brary of Congress, to certain regional libra- 
ries, and to a few other places. Mr. Babb said 
it would appear from the Williams’ tabulation 
that seven major libraries account for about 
half of the total acquisitions under the Plan. 
Mr. Metcalf said that twenty libraries are 
receiving about 85° of the total. Mr. David 
suggested that these twenty libraries might be 
reimbursed or subsidized for acquiring the 
remaining 15° and that the other libraries 
in the Plan might then be permitted to drop 
out. Mr. Warner Rice said that it would be 
easier tor some libraries (presumably in state 
institutions) to contribute services than to pay 
a direct subsidy. 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion of 
classification, Mr. Metcalf said that’ he felt 
that he could now go ahead and prepare,a 
classification, starting 
from than from subjects. 
This he undertook to do; and he Said he hoped 
that he might get the Library of Congress or 
regional libraries to take over the 15% or so 
which might be left over after most of the 
Farmington fields had been assigned to some 
twenty libraries. Mr. Lacy warned that in 
any such simplification of the Plan, it should 
be kept in mind that a copy of a book in the 
Library of Congress is not an adequate sub- 
stitute tor a copy in a library specializing in 
the subject field. 

The discussion then turned to the acquisi- 
tion of Mr. Metcalf recalled that 
Farmington agents have been requested to 


simplified scheme of 


libraries rather 


serials. 


supply sample copies of all new periodicals as 
they appear, and he passed around a selection 
of samples of such periodicals which had been 
turned down by libraries collecting in the 
pertinent field as not acceptable. Surprise was 
expressed at the apparently excellent quality 
ot some of the periodicals which had been re- 
jected. It was agreed that a list of the re- 
should be circulated in order to 
determine definitely which ones were not com- 
ing into the country, and that these should 
then be evaluated. 

Questions were raised about the possibility 
of reduced book funds and the effect of such 
reductions on Farmington participation. 


jections 


Seven libraries reported cuts, but twelve 
others reported increases. 

The suggested selection of Farmington ma- 
terial from trade bibliographies in this coun- 
try rather than by dealers abroad, which had 
been under discussion at the last meeting, was 
again brought forward. Mr. Metcalf ac- 
knowledged that he was at a loss as to how 
this plan might be carried out and who would 
undertake the checking. Mr. Williams felt 
that the Peiss report might give guidance 
with respect to such a plan. It was voted to 
delay this matter until the next 


meeting of the Association. 
SECOND SESSION 
The Use of Manuscripts by Visiting Scholars 

Mr. James T. Babb, chairman of the com- 
mittee on this subject, presented a_ report 
which had been circulated to the membership 
in advance of the meeting, 

Briefly, the report dealt with general policy 
(acquisitions, preservation, and use), reading 
room rules, freedom of access. and rights of 
publication. Mr. Babb held that the report 
was a middle-of-the-road statement, leaning 
somewhat to the liberal side. He said that 


action on 


it did not attempt to answer all the questions 
and that it was offered as a general policy 
guide, not as a code to be meticulously fol- 


lowed in all cases. 

There was some discussion of the dangers 
of supplying film copy of manuscripts and the 
possibility of of control thereby. Mr. 
Babb pointed out that all supplied 
should bear at the beginning and at the end a 
statement that permission must be asked prior 
to publication of the material contained there- 
in. 

Mr. Babb drew attention to the two sepa- 
rate rights that are involved in the publica- 
tion of material, namely the 
common law literary proprietorship which 
belongs to the author, his heirs, and assigns 
and the physical ownership of the manuscript. 
Mr. David observed that if we are not to 
turn illiberal in of this sort, 
siderable reliance be placed on the 
ordinary moral code which is usually pretty 


loss 


films 


manuscript 


matters con- 


must 


well respected by scholars, and that it ought 
not to be necessary to exact a lot of special 
promises not to reproduce without permission 
—promises which are afterwards difficult to 
administer, 
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It was finally moved and duly voted that 
the Association approve the report as sub- 
mitted and that it be recommended to mem- 
ber libraries for guidance in drawing up their 
own codes, as a means of promoting greater 
uniformity of practice. At Mr. Babb’s re- 
quest, authorization was given for the report 
to be published at an early date, presumably 
in Colle ge and Research Libraries.’ 


Library Privileges and Fees 

Mr. Metcalf, chairman of the committee, 
opened the discussion by. reporting an increase 
from $5.00 to $10.00 in fees at Harvard for 
the use of the library by local outsiders and 
by visiting scholars. No charge is made for 
the use of catalogues and reference works on 
the open shelves. There is also a free two- 
week courtesy period for visitors. Mr. White 
reported that Columbia's fee is now $20.00 
per semester 2nd sérves also as a screening 
device. 

There was considerable discussion of the 
disadvantages of such fee systems, namely bad 
publicity, restrictions on scholarship, attitude 
of donors, etc. On the other hand Mr. Boyd 
noted that local communities, such as Prince- 
ton, have often seriously neglected their own 
public libraries (libraries which they could 
well afford to support adequately) simply be- 
cause they had a generous university library 
on which to draw. 

Mr. David pointed out that uniformity of 
charges would be extremely difficult to estab- 
lish because of differences existing between 
one institution and another. There were at 
Pennsylvania, for example, legal obstacles in 
the way otf imposing fees. 


Publication and Distribution of Dissertations 

Mr. Ellsworth, chairman of the committee 
on this subject, presented a report which had 
been circulated to the membership in advance. 
The report detailed the need for more uniform 
university and library procedure to make dis- 
sertations available to scholars, and for a 
more complete and expeditious bibliographi- 
cal recording of dissertations. Specific recom- 
mendations were, briefly and in part, as 
follows: 

(1) that ARL endeavor to persuade uni- 
versities offering the Doctor's degree to dupli- 
cate doctoral dissertations by one of several 


? Included at end of this report. 
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appropriate methods, as set down by the 
committee. 

(2) that it undertake negotiations with 
University Microfilms, Inc., to determine the 
feasibility of expanding Microfilm Abstracts, 
so as to include doctoral dissertations not 
now duplicated through that organization. 

(3) that the publication, Doctoral Disser- 
tations Accepted by American Universities be 
continued provisionally, but that an attempt 
be made to persuade universities offering the 
doctorate to send catalog copy for their 
dissertations to Library of Congress for in- 
clusion in the Author Catalog and in the Sub- 
ject Catalog. 

After a brief discussion and some amend- 
ment, the report was approved. 


Protection of Resources in Event of War 


Mr. Lacy reported that little or no Federal 
action had so far been taken and, that the 
possibility of Federal help for the protection 
of collections was presently slight. Several 


member libraries reported plans for action in' 


case of an emergency, and it was the general 
opinion that the initiative in this matter must 
rest with individual libraries, although the 
Association should be ready to present its 
views if a new situation should arise. 


Reproduction of Bibliographical and Refer- 
ence Works 

Mr. David reported that the joint ARL- 
ACRL committee on this subject is still ac- 
tively at work, and that Mr. Keller (ARL 
1epresentative and chairman) had, as a re- 
sult of the questionnaire that had been cir- 
culated, been able to compile a list of works 
for which reproduction was most wanted. 
Mr. Keller is also in touch with the ALA 
Committee on Out-of-Print Books. It was 
suggested that Mr. Keller investigate the 
activities of the American Association of The- 
ological Libraries where consideration is be- 
ing given to reproductions on microcards. 


THIRD SESSION 


Committee on National Needs in Time of 
Crisis 

Mr. David, the deputy chairman of the 
committee in the absence of Mr. Coney, pre- 
sented a progress report, copies of which had 
been circulated previously to the membership. 
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The report outlined the background of the for- 
mation of the committee and the scope of its 
responsibility, namely the adequacy of the re- 
search resources of the American library sys- 
tem in terms of content and of availability to 
meet contemporary The report also 
summarized discussions at the first meeting 
of the committee in the Library of Congress 
on May 10 and 11, dealing with such topics 
as library support of science; adequate, high- 
speed bibliographical service for government 
research; compensation for the burdens im- 


needs. 


posed on libraries by federal research con- 
tracts; area study programs and their sup- 
port; medical and agricultural library service; 
public documents; and engineering. 

It was emphasized that the work of the 
committee was still in the preliminary stage 
and that no important conclusions would be 
reached betore the next meeting in October. 
Working papers in the various subjects were 
to be prepared by the Library of Congress 
and other institutions, and it was hoped that 
outlines of projects will be available for con- 
sideration at the gnidwinter meeting of the 
Association. 


Restrictions on Exporis to Russia and Russian 
Dominated Countries 


Mr. Clapp fed an important discussion on 
the subject of the export restrictions which 
have seriously affected exchanges of library 
materials between libraries in this country 
and in Russia, and other foreign countries 
which fall within the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence. They have been imposed by the De- 
partment of Commerce Export 
Control Act of 1949, and later amendments. 
Since an important amelioration of the situa- 


under the 


tion appears to be in prospect, further elabora- 
tion of this difficult subject is here omitted. 


Cooperative Acquisitions of Non-trade Publi- 


cations 


Mr. Lacy, on behalf of the Library of 
Congress, presented a report outlining a plan 
for the cooperative acquisition of non-trade 
publications, particularly foreign publications. 
Briefly, it called for a program to be worked 


by a sub-committee of the Farm- 


out jointly 
ington Plan and the United States Book Ex- 
change, whereby all significant non-trade pub- 
lications of foreign origin not now being re- 


ceived would be made available to American 


research libraries. Financial support for the 
program would be provided through contri- 
butions from cooperating institutions, such 
contributions to be scaled in each case to the 
number of publications received. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Clapp 
explained that the Farmington Plan and the 
Kipp report on foreign exchanges were the 
parents of the plan now proposed. Mr. Met- 
calf, chairman of the Farmington Plan Com- 
mittee, said he approved of expanding the 
Farmington Plan into the non-trade publica- 
tions field, and would also like to see the 
U.S.B.E. possibilities explored. It was evi- 
dent that there were misgivings, and that the 
Association was not yet ready to accept the 
plan as outlined, with its large dependence on 
U.S.B.E. 

After some further discussion, it was moved 
and voted that the Farmington Plan Com- 
mittee explore non-trade publications as a 
possible next field of expansion, and that it 
look into the use of U.S.B.E. in this connec- 
tion, and report. 


Cooperative Action in the Preservation 
Microfilming of Research Materials 

dlr. David summarized a progress report 
received from Mr. B. E. Powell, chairman of 
a sub-committee of the ALA Board on Re- 
sources, which had been studying this subject. 
Mr. Powell’s report indicated that proposals 
for a large and important microfilming pro- 
were now being criticized and put in 
and that copies would soon be 
The proposals deal with the 


gram 
final form, 
made available. 
need of general agreement on technical stand- 
ards; the price of film; its free availability; 
the interlibrary lending of positive copies; and 
the dissemination of useful information about 
film projects. The sub-committee is agreed 
that its principal, immediate assignment must 
be the promotion of the filming of perishable 
materials, notably wood pulp newspapers and 
disintegrating periodicals. 

In connection with Mr. Powell’s report, 
Mr. Lacy distributed a supporting document 
from the Library of Congress, dealing with 
microfilming projects in several foreign coun- 
tries now in progress under the auspices of 
the Library of Congress, and urging Ameri- 
can libraries to cooperate in some general, 
cooperative plan of preservation microphotog- 


raphy. The help of the Library of Congress 
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in making available information, reports, and 
past experience was also promised. 


Newspapers on Microfilm 


The Executive Secretary was authorized to 
arrange for a new edition. 


Interlibrary Lending of Microfilm 


Mr. Lyle presented a brief statement urg- 
ing the adoption of a general code for the 
guidance of libraries in the extension of inter- 
library loan privileges to microfilm. 

After some discussion, it was voted that a 
committee, with Mr. Lyle as chairman, be 
appointed to study the matter. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Quintennial Checking of the List of Periodi- 
cals Abstracted by Chemical Abstracts 


Mr. McCarthy laid before the meeting a 
letter, dated June 8, which he had addressed 
to members of the Association. 
enumerated the difficulties under which librar- 
ies have been struggling in checking the List 
of Periodicals Abstracted by Chemical Ab- 
stracts, these difficulties arising largely from 
the unique arrangement of the List. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy felt that the problems arising in con- 
nection with this checking were of sufficient 
importance to warrant the appointment of an 
ARL committee to investigate them and to 
make such recommendations as may be de- 
sirable and feasible, before the next List is 
issued. 

There was agreement in the ensuing dis- 
cussion that reforms were needed. Mr. Ells- 
worth suggested that Mr. McCarthy's motion 
to appoint a committee to study the subject 
be altered, and that the matter be referred to 
the already existing Committee on Bibliogra- 
phy (formerly the Committee on Indexing and 
Abstracting), of which Mr. Shaw is chairman. 


After a brief discussion, it was so voted. 


Committee on Serials in Research Fields 


Mr. Brown, chairman of this committee, 
presented a report dealing with the rising 
costs of serials. The report recommended 
that dealers be required to give prices in 
the currency of their own countries, as well as 
in dollars, and also be required to state the 
rates of exchange which they were using. 
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The levter 


Filming of United Nations Mimeographed 
Documents 


Mr. David read a letter from Robert 
Claus, Chief, Archives Sections, United Na- 
tions, which contained the information that 
the United Nations Archives is now engaged 
in the preparation of a 16 mm microfilm set of 
all United Nations mimeographed and printed 
documents bearing official symbols, in all lan- 
guages, for the years 1946 through 1950. 
Positive microfilm copies will be furnished at 
cost whenever possible—i.e., when the film 
rolls do not contain restricted matter. In 
addition, the World Peace Foundation is pre- 
paring for sale microfilm copies of those non- 
restricted documents which are included in 
restricted rolls. The Executive Secretary 
further reported that a list of materials 
offered by the World Peace Foundation can 
be obtained by addressing Mr. Robert K. 
Turner, Documents Service, World Peace 
Foundation. 

Beginning with 1951, the United Nations 
plans to issue restricted documents on quite 
separate ‘rolls, so that the World Peace 
Foundation will not have to continue its pro- 
gram beyond the end of 1950. : 

The question was raised of the possible 
duplication on film of printed material already 
being received by some libraries. Mr. David 
undertook to investigate the possibility of 
separate film subscriptions for mimeograph 
material by libraries which regularly receive 
the original printed material. 


Serial Developments at the Library of Con- 
gress 


The Library of Congress reported on its 
new publication, Serial Titles Newly Re- 
ceived. More subscriptions and possibly an in- 
crease in price would be necessary if this pub- 
lication is to continue. The proposed project 
for union catalog of serials on punched 
cards is temporarily at a standstill, except for 
new serials and the work being done on the 
new publication. The estimated sum required 
to start the punched card union list has been 
put at $500,000. Apart from the problem of 
costs, several points still remain to be cleared, 
including approval of the new rules of entry, 
provision of a staff and equipment, and agree- 
ment by participating libraries with respect 
to the necessary reporting and checking. 
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Reproduction of the National Union Catalog 


The Library of Congress presented a report 
on the various techniques which might be 
employed in reproducing the National Union 
Catalog, and the costs involved. The report 
pointed out the great need for editing the 
Catalog before publication, the cost of this 
editing alone being estimated at $200,000. 


Grounds of Federal Support for Research 
Libraries 

The Library of Congress presented a report 
setting torth two possible grounds for Federal 
support of research libraries, namely that such 
service to agencies of the 
Federal that the 
resources of the country as held by 
libraries constitute a national resource which 
it is in the nationa! interest to sustain and 
develop. The report implied, however, that 
at the present time the possibility of legisla- 
tion by Congress tor any general contribution 
to the support of research libraries was hardly 
Rather, support would have 


libraries render 


government and research 


such 


to be expected. 
to come through more specific channels, such 
as sharing in the overhead allowance to be 
paid to universities undcr Federal research 
contracts, separate contracts between universi- 


ties and Federal contracting agencies to cover 
bibliographical services, fees charged to in- 
dustrial laboratories working on Federal proj- 
ects, etc. 

In the discussion which 
pointed out that the question of the library’s 
share in overhead under government research 
contracts was one to be settled directly be- 
tween the library and its university adminis- 
tration. It was pointed out that much more 
printed material will be involved in the forth- 
area study than in the 
sciences. A documents and extensive 
book resources are also frequently required. 


followed, it was 


coming contracts 


room 


Reconstitution of Membership of the 
Association 


The Executive Secretary. acting on instruc 
tions from the Advisory Committee, laid be- 
tore the meeting a motion calling for the re 
constitution of the membership during the 
remainder of 1951, by a process of election 
similar to that which was followed in the 
re-constitution of 1945-46, the new member- 
ship being limited to forty-five institutions. 

Atter discussion, the motion was- passed 
unanimously.—Charles David, Executive 


Secre tary. 


Report of the Committee on the Use of Manuscripts by Visiting 
Scholars Set up by the Association of Research Libraries 


Your committee was asked to formulate a 
proposed policy on the preservation and use 
material 
of scholarship. we have 
considered the problem in relation to three 
types of libraries; 1. Public Libraries, federal 
local; 2. University and College 
and 3. Independent privately en- 
dowed semi-public such as the 
Huntingdon Library and the Morgan Library. 
Your chairman wrote to thirteen libraries in 
these categories and asked the Librarians to 


of unpublished manuscripts, the raw 
In our deliberations, 


state and 
Libraries; 


Libraries 


comment on the problem and send copies of 
all their forms and policy statements regard 
ing the use of manuscripts in their libraries. 
The excellent report on “the arrangement and 
use of recent large manuscript collections” 
ot an ad hoc committee set up by the Ameri- 
can Historical Association was made availa- 
ble to us by the committee chairman, Thomas 


C. Cochran, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. All this was circulated to 
your committee and we met Saturday, Decem- 
ber 30, 1950 at the Yale Club in New York 
City. Unfortunately two of our committee, 
Conyers Read and Julian P. Boyd, were un- 
able to be present. The following policies 
were formulated. 


material 


General Policy; Acquisition, Preservation and 
Use 

It is the duty of every librarian to en- 
courage the proper use and publication of 
manuscripts under bis care. is his responsi 
bility to make them (or photographic repro- 
ductions of them) easily available to quali- 
fied investigators, and to take such steps as 
are necessary to insure their physical safety 
and to preserve them in as nearly a pristine 
condition as possible for the use of scholars 
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now and in the future. He should be alive 
to opportunities to acquire manuscripts, re- 
membering, however, that selfish competition 
between libraries may encourage the owner to 
have a fanciful idea as to the monetary value 
of his manuscripts and thus defeat the com- 
mon cause of preservation for use, as is the 
case when an integral collection is broken 
up at sale and scattered to the four winds. 
The cause of scholarship is best served by the 
Librarian building on strength in his own 
institution, and directing to their proper 
home manuscripts which would fit into or 
supplement strong collections in other institu- 
tions. The librarian should make every 
effort to discourage restrictions being placed 
on the use of manuscripts, such as are some- 
times requested by former owners, and in any 
case require a terminal date for restrictions, 
and wherever possible he should acquire pub- 
lication rights along with physical possession. 


Reading Room Rules 


Some rules are necessary to regulate access 
to manuscripts and all investigators should be 
made acquainted with them. Most scholars 
are perfectly aware of the reasonable regula- 
tions and in sympathy with them. The fol- 
excellent reading room rules are 
largely adopted from the report of the 
Cochran Committee. 


lowing 


1. No smoking. 

2. Use of ink shall be discouraged. 

3. No marking of manuscripts and no writ- 
ing of notes on top of manuscripts. 

. Existing order of manuscripts shall be 
carefully preserved. 

. Curator shall be notified of any manu- 
script apparently misplaced. 
Extreme care shall be exercised in han- 
dling fragile material. (In the case of 

fragile or unusually precious 

manuscripts, the librarian should be 

able to satisfy many investigators with 

photographic reproductions. ) 


With reference to the qualifications of 
prospective users, the librarian must be satis- 
fied that they are trustworthy, intend to use 
the material for scholarly purposes, and are 
sufficiently trained to do so. 


certain 


Freedom of Access 


Librarians should give all qualified investi- 
gators complete freedom of access to manu- 
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scripts. Freedom of access includes the privi 
leges of studying the manuscript or collection 
of manuscripts, of taking notes, of copying 
and of ordering photographic reproductions. 
Freedom of access does not include the right 
to publish. If a scholar requests the photo- 
graphic reproduction of a large collection of 
manuscripts, such a request should be granted 
only when it comes with the sponsorship of 
another library, and the reproduction should 
be sent to that library with the understanding 
that it will take the responsibility of supervis- 
ing the use of the reproductions, permitting 
freedom of access but referring requests to 
publish to the original library. All requests 
for photographic reproductions must be speci- 
fic; if there is a question of selection and 
judgment as to what is to be reproduced the 
investigator must make his own selection or 
employ some one to do it, and not expect 
that service from the staff of the Library. 
The scholar must be prepared to pay com- 
plete photographic costs, but these should be 
established on a reasonable cost basis. When 
the investigator plans to visit a library to 
study manuscripts, he should give the institu- 
tion advance notice of his visit and his needs. 

Each library should keep a complete record 
of the users of its manuscripts, the manu- 
scripts used, and the purpose of each use. 
The primary object of this record is for the 
protection of scholars by enabling the librar- 
ian to inform them of other projects in their 
field, with a view to preventing two men 
working on the same project at the same 
time, with ultimate conflicts on publication 
plans. When questions of analogous use 
arise the librarian should make every effort 
to bring the scholars together in the belief 
that a conference or correspondence will cause 
apparent conflicts to disappear. 


Right of Publication 


Freedom of 
right of publication. 
as: 


does not include the 
Publication is defined 


access 


1. Printing the text verbatim in whole or 
in such a substantial part as in effect to 
constitute the whole. 

Paraphrasing the text to such an extent 
as to disclose the essential content of the 
manuscript. 

There are two types of property rights in 

manuscripts : 
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1. Common law literary property, which 
author or his heirs or 
assigns. It is the obligation ot the 
scholar or publisher and not the library 
to secure permission to publish from the 


vests in the 


owner of this right, and to assume any 
liabilities if it cannot be cleared. 

. Physical possession, which resides in the 
owner of the manuscript. It is only this 
latter right which a library usually has 
at its disposal. 


The right to publish must be specially re- 
quested from the librarian stating in specific 
terms the nature of the use, the name of the 
intended publisher, and place of publication. 
If possible, it is courteous of the author to 
present to the library a copy of his publication. 

The right of publication should be granted 
The 
committee recognizes that university and col 
lege libraries have a special responsibility to 
their faculty and students, and acquire manu- 


by the librarian without reservation. 


script material for publication by a faculty 
member or a student working for the doctor's 
degree, and will therefore be obliged in ex- 


ceptional circumstances to assign priorities in 
the publication of the manuscripts. The ex 
ceptional need for exclusive publication rights 
should be carefully considered and limited in 
duration (not more than three years), be- 
cause priorities contravene the principles of 
liberal publication which the committee en- 
dorses. 

The committee recognizes that independent 
semi-public libraries operating on endowment 
income have a pre-eminent concern that their 
manuscript material shall be given expert 
scholarly treatment and adequate publication, 
and may predicate their authorization for 
publication on these considerations. 

It should be emphasized that restrictions 
on publication must not interfere with free- 
dom of access, which should be, in effect, un- 
limited. 


James T. Babb, Chairman 
Frederick B. Adams, Jr. 
Fredson Bowers 

Julian P. Boyd 

Robert A. Miller 


Conyers Read 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1950 


During 1950, the United Nations was faced with crucial problems, and the actions taken 
toward their solution have affected the lives of men, women and children in all parts of the 
world. The Yearbook of the United Nations, 1950 (1951, 1068 p., $12.50), has been designed 
to present a faithful and complete review of the history of the United Nations during this 
important period. It is a volume which reference librarians and others concerned with inter- 
national affairs will find constantly useful. 

The Yearbook of the United Nations, 1950, is the fourth in a series of volumes produced 
by the United Nations Department of Public Information to provide a detailed account of the 
work and achievements of the United Nations and its related specialized agencies. 

The 1950 Yearbook follows the method of presentation established in the third volume but 
surveys the work of the calendar year, rather than the organizational year. It opens with a 
brief account of the origins and evolution of the United Nations and a review of the major 
events in its history from 1946 to the end of 1949. The Yearbook proceeds to a full section 
devoted to the functions, structure and organizational questions connected with each of the 
major organs. 

Part II of the Yearbook, 
functions and work of each of the specialized agencies. 

The previous volumes in this series, for the years 1946-47, 1947-48 and 1948-49 are still 
available trom the Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York em 


as in previous years, contains a full discussion of the organization, 
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By R. C. SWANK 


Four Studies of University 
Library Problems 


Dr. Swank is Chairman, University Li- 
breries Section, ACRL. 


HE University Libraries Section of 

ACRL has established four special com- 
mittees to study problems pertaining to 
technical scientific reports, undergraduate 
and underclass libraries, decentralization of 
cataloging, and in-service training. The 
chairmen of the committees will attend the 
section meeting at the midwinter conference 
of the ALA at Chicago, and the entire 
program will be devoted to discussion of 
their projects. The present announcement 
is intended to inform section members about 
the projects, to stimulate their thinking, 
and to invite their participation both by at- 
tendance at the midwinter meeting and by 
direct correspondence with the committee 
chairmen. Reports of the projects will be 
published later. 

The chairmen of the special committees 
have hastily prepared the following prelimi- 
nary statements by way of introduction to 
the studies which are about to be under- 
taken. The necessity of submitting early 
copy for inclusion in this issue of College 
and Research Libraries precluded any sys- 
tematic presentation at this time. By con- 
ference time, however, the projects will 
probably have been formulated more care- 
fully. Meanwhile, comments and sugges- 
tions from interested librarians will be wel- 
comed by the committee chairmen. 

Since the membership of these special 
committees has not yet been completed, an 
announcement of the names of all partici- 
pants will have to be postponed until the 
midwinter meeting. 
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Committee on Technical Reports—Morti- 
mer Taube, Chairman’ 


A new and important body of technical 
literature is arising parallel to an existing 
body in the fields of science and engineer- 
ing. This new literature is largely separate 
because of mode of origin and security re- 
strictions, and: much of it has not yet been 
absorbed into university libraries. What is 
this literature? What brought it about? 
Where does it come from? How is it 
distributed? Where does it go and where 
is it kept? What limitations are placed on 
its use? In general terms, the committee 
will undertake to describe the facts of the 
present situation and to recommend what 
university libraries and other agencies 
should be doing with these materials. 


Committee on Undergraduate and Under- 
class Libraries—W illiam 8. Dix, Chairman 


The excellence of a university library has 
traditionally been measured by the strength 
of its research collection. It seems quite 
possible that emphasis upon the acquisition 
of materials necessary for research has 
tended to neglect of the needs of the under- 
graduate. The small college library, realis- 
tically aware that it cannot attempt to pro- 
vide research material, in concentrating 
upon the best possible integration of the 
library with the academic program of its 
institution may thus be fulfilling its respon- 
sibilities to the undergraduate much more 
successfully than the more renowned library 
of the larger university. What is the ideal 


1 The following statement was written for Mr. Taube 
by Mr. Swank. 
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arrangement for the undergraduate library 
in a university? Or, short of the ideal, how 
may the educational needs of the underclass 
student be met in the university library 
system ? 

‘Two examples may serve to indicate dif- 
ferent approaches to this problem. ‘The con- 
struction of the Lamont Library at Harvard 
represents one recent attempt to meet the 
special needs of the undergraduate. Here 
a separate building with a carefully selected 
special collection is provided. The construc- 
tion of the Fondren Library at the Rice 
Institute at about the same time represents 
an entirely different approach to the prob- 
lem, dictated of course by entirely different 


At Rice all library 


holdings have been housed in a single build- 


local circumstances. 


ing and no distinction whatever is made 
between undergraduate and research col- 
lections. Both of these decisions were made 
deliberately after considerable study of the 
needs of the different institutions. 

These are both rather extreme examples, 
and it is obvious that the relationship be- 
tween the college library and the university 
library must be worked out in terms of the 
unique needs of each institution. However, 
in spite of the special nature of each prob- 
lem, a study of existing practices and the 
experience of a number of libraries should 
provide certain common denominators of 
value. Since there obviously exist solutions 
to the problems at many points on the spec- 
trum between these two examples, there 
arises immediately a host of special prob- 
lems ranging through all levels of library 
operation. The physical housing of the 
library, the relative proportion of the total 
budget allocated for undergraduate needs, 
the content of the college library wherever 
any segregation is made, the kind of catalog- 
ing most appropriate to the undergraduate, 
even circulation rules may be factors which 
are relevant to educational function of the 
college library in the University. 


These are the matters of which the com- 
mittee proposes to make a brief preliminary 


study. 


Committee on Decentralization of Catalog- 


ing—Harry Dewey, Chairman 


A number of students have compared the 
revelatory capacity of the card catalog with 
that of printed bibliographies. These in- 
vestigations have shown that the analytical 
powers of the printed bibliographies render 
them generally superior to the dictionary 
catalog. However, the investigators assume, 
in every case, that the ultimate bibliograph- 
ical units (the series, in the case of an ana- 
lytical reference, for example) are always 
in the library and represented in the card 
catalog. This is taken for granted because 
of the assumption that cataloging, except 
for a few comparatively unimportant ex- 
ceptions, is centralized. 

However, there appear to be large classes 
of materials (ultimate _ bibliographical 
units) that are not processed by the main 
catalog department and are not represented 
Ex- 


amples of these are government documents, 


in many present-day card catalogs. 


technical reports, reprint collections, manu- 


scripts, pamphlet files, periodicals, law 
books, rare books, college bulletins, and 
films, Other classes may be processed in part 
by the main catalog department and finished 
by other departments. For example, descrip- 
tive cataloging of materials in subject de- 
partments may be done centrally, while 
special subject indexes are prepared in the 
departments. Still other materials, because 
of their special subject nature, rather than 
format, may be cataloged only in special or 
departmental collections, on the theory that 
those who need them or want them will go 
directly to the departmental catalog. It 
appears possible that cataloging, especially 
in the larger university libraries, may not be 
as centralized as generally assumed. 


This committee proposes to study the 
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present extent of decentralization of cata- 
loging, defined broadly as the organization 
of materials by any method. Specifically, the 
committee intends to appraise, delimit and 
outline the three areas of investigation de- 
scribed below, and to launch some actual 
investigation. The potentialities and pro- 
gram of the committee should benefit from 
impetus and direction given by the forth- 
coming midwinter conference discussions. 
First, 
kinds of collections, are 
processed by the main library catalog de- 


collections, or 
at present 


what organized 


not 


partment or represented in the main card 
catalog? How many pieces do they contain, 
and what proportion are they of the entire 


resources of the library? Who organizes 


these so-called “uncataloged” materials for 
use? Where are the records located and 
what relationship, if any, do they bear to 


the main card catalog? 

Second, what collections, having been 
conventionally cataloged in part or in full 
by the main catalog department, and con- 
ventionally represented in the main card 
catalog, are then subjected by other depart- 
ments to supplementary work and why? 
Where are the records located and what 
relationship do they bear to the main card 
catalog? 

Third, what collections are cataloged 
conventionally, but not by the central cata- 
log department? To what extent are cards 
supplied for the main catalog? A significant 
study has already been made in this area.* 
This study, however, intentionally omitted 
collections not attached to departments of 
instruction or schools or colleges of a uni- 
versity, collections for which catalog and 
shelflist cards were omitted, and collections 
administered separately or independently of 
the main library administration. It did not 
include any of the largest university librar- 

Janet Dickson, “Centralized Cataloging in College 


and University Libraries.” Master's Essay. School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, 1946. Abridged 


in College and Research Libraries, 8:225-31, July, 1947 
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ies. The author of this study suggested that 
some of these areas be explored. 

The methods to be employed in making 
such studies are worthy of consideration just 
as serious as that given to the subjects of 
the studies. Should the studies be primarily 
statistical? Should the emphasis be on quan- 
titative analysis whereby valid generaliza- 
tions may be deduced, or should case stud- 
ies be made of a small number of institu- 
tions? By that method, types and patterns 
of behavior could be described and compared, 
without statistical generalization. Processes 
described, and the reasons underlying specific 
situations could be introduced. 

The committee is particularly interested 
in learning about the needs of librarians for 
the suggested types of studies and in know- 
ing how the results would be put to use. 


Committee on In-Service Training—Elmer 
Grieder, Chairman 

't is generally accepted that a distinc- 
tion ought to be made between professional 
and non-professional library employees, and 
that competent non-professionals should be 
given as many routine responsibilities as 
possible in order to free career librarians for 
genuinely professional work. ‘The clearest 
differentiation between staff 
based on the completion of graduate library 
training. Those who have it are called pro- 
fessionals; others, except for a few who 
reach major positions of authority and re- 


members is 


sponsibility, are not. 

As regards duties, no such convenient, if 
frequently misleading, criterion exists. Cer- 
tain tasks are obviously non-professional ; as 
responsibilities increase the demarcation be- 
comes less clear, until a level is reached at 
which quasi-professional duties may be 
handed over to intelligent and experienced 
non-professionals. 

A corps of well trained and _library- 
minded non-professionals is recognized as an 
invaluable asset to every library of any size. 
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This committee expects to study the train- 
ing which libraries can provide to improve 
the competence of this group and to prepare 
its members for more responsible and exact- 
ing duties. It will be necessary also to ex- 
amine the nature and scope of the duties 
which can appropriately be assigned to them, 
their status in the library personnel program 
and their relationship to the professional 


staff. 


There appears to be little formal and 
systematic training for non-professionals, 
though undoubtedly much is done on an in- 
The 


committee hopes to obtain information on 


formal and rather haphazard basis. 


any organized programs which may be in 
existence in university libraries. Communi- 
cations from librarians with any pertinent 
experience or ideas on the subject will be 


very welcome. 


League of Nations Documents and Publications Comparable 
With or Continued in United Nations Publications 


(Continued from page 52) 


Wilson Foundation this comprehensive card 
Catalog and its collection of League of 
Nations documents. 

Catalog cards are now available from 
the Library of Congress for some serials and 
printed publications of the United Nations. 


League Publications on Sale 


The great majority of the publications of 
the League of Nations are still in print and 
are available through the United Nations. 
Catalogs covering the perioa 1920-1946 may 
be obtaine 1 by writing to the Sales and Circu- 
lation Section, United Nations, New York. 
The mimeographed documents of the League 
of Nations were not placed on sale. The 
unrestricted mimeographed documents of the 
United Nations, however, may be obtained on 
an annual global subscription through the 
Sales and Circulation Section. The United 
Nations publications are available in 58 coun- 
tries through 63 official sales agents or co- 
The official sales agent 
in the United States is the International 
Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


operating bookshops. 


4. Studies and Reports, or Monographs 


The studies and reports prepared by the 
Secretariat of the United Nations cover to a 
large extent the same subject fields, or a de- 
velopment of them, as those issued under the 
League of Nations imprint. 

In addition to the serial publications dis- 
cussed above, the following types of printed 
publications have available in 
League of Nations documentation: proceed- 


been made 


ings of international conferences including 
conventions, agreements, etc.; reports on a 
wide variety of topics submitted to these 
conferences, or to Member States for com- 
ment and observations, and special studies or 
inquiries requested by the Assembly and Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. In view of the 
fact that space does not permit a more de- 
tailed comparison by title of these valuable 
contributions of the League of Nations to an 
understanding of international problems with 
those issued by the United Nations, it may 
be stated briefly that the counterpart of such 
studies or monographs can readily be found in 
the catalogs issued by the United Nations 
Department of Public Information describing 
publications offered for sale, 1945-48-49-50. 

It must also be noted that many of the 
activities and publications of the League of 
Nations are not continued by the United Na- 
tions but have been assumed by the Specialized 
Agencies, which make annual reports to the 
Economic and Social Council on their work. 
These specialized agencies cover such fields as 
international labor relations, food and agri- 
culture, scientific and cultural 
problems, civil aviation, monetary, economic 
development questions, 
telecommunications, 


ed ucational, 


reconstruction: and 
postal communications, 
refugee and displaced persons, international 
trade, meteorology, and world health. 

Each of these agencies issues its own pub- 
lications and no attempt is made in this paper 
to describe the continuance by them of former 
League periodicals or documents series, or to 
trace their ancestors in the League of Nations 
publications. 
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Notes from the A.C.R.L. Office 


The year 1952 will be unusual in the 
history of ACRL because of important 
commitments now made. Membership dis- 
tribution of College and Research Libraries 
gambles on the expectation that increased 
membership and advertising revenue will 
eventually compensate for the loss of about 
$4,000.00 in subscription revenue. The in- 
creased ALA dues will undoubtedly mean 
some drop in divisional income unless the 
ALA Executive Board agrees to lift the pres- 
ent allotment ceiling of $6.09 for any single 
divisional membership, or share its in- 
creased income in some oth¢r manner with 
all the divisions. The first twd issues of ACRL 
MONOGRAPHS are modest, and the future 
of this series depends entirely on demand. 
The Research Planning Committee, first 
convened last January, is off to a fresh start 
under Louis Kaplan and could lead the way 
to regular and important accomplishments. 
Our first local chapter has been established 
and will serve as a pilot model. The Pure 
and Applied Science Section now at last offers 
a place for useful service to all university 
librarians working in these ficlds. Several 
new committees were established in July and 
will make their first contributions shortly. 
A beginning has been made in the develop- 
ment of research projects which will attract 
foundation support of college library prob- 
lems. 

While college enrolments and many col- 
lege library budgets suffered minor setbacks 
last fall, we are obviously on the threshold 
of a period of further expansion unless war 
intervenes. According to the 1948 report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, the next decade may see nearly as 
large an expansion in higher education as the 
last decade. Few libraries are adequate for 
existing needs and any enrolment increases 
will entail either frantic building and ex- 
pansion of staffs or tragic inadequacies in 
service rendered. 

The ACRL Committee on Administrative 
Procedures (formerly Budgets, Compensa- 
tion, and Schemes of Service) has general 
responsibility for oversight of the financial 
problems and support of college libraries. 
Just what means it will take to encourage 
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the better support of libraries has yet to be 
determined, and the Chairman Ralph H. 
Parker (Librarian, University of Missouri, 
Columbia) welcomes suggestions. We could 
attempt to work principally through ac- 
crediting agencies, or directly with individual 
institutions. We could work directly by 
complaint and specific charge, or indirectly 
by advertising minimum standards, by preach- 
ing the role of libraries in the educational 
process, and by other hortatory measures. 
Whatever methods are used, a large measure 
of judgment is needed in the selection of any 
institution which is to be pressed to improve 
its library facilities. 

The Duplicates Exchange Union has al- 
most one hundred members regularly sending 
lists to each other. This cooperative enter- 
prise for the exchange of duplicates has 
proved most useful to smaller college li- 
braries, but all institutions are invited to 
join. The new chairman is Miss Wixie E. 
Parker, Periodical Librarian, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, North Carolina. 

The Buildings Committee has been re: 
spénsible for a series useful articles in’ 
College and Research Libbaries. The chair- 
man has lists of librarians qualified and 
willing to act as consultants to institutions 
planning a new library building. He does not 
recommend architects but will name buildings 
which have met with the general approval of 
the committee. Much of the usefulness of 
this group is in answering individual inquiries 
on building problems. Fancy being selected, 
as was Dr. Jesse of the University of Ten- 
nessee, to go to Hawaii for a few weeks in 
the dead of winter as consultant on the new 
university ‘ibrary building to be built there! 

The conference on building problems, origi- 
nally scheduled for November 1951, has been 
postponed until spring. This two/three day 
conference is planned for librarians with build- 
ing problems. In attendance will be architects 
and experts from various allied fields. Any 
who are interested in attending should write 
to the Chairman, Dr. Robert H. Muller of 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 

More and more libraries are reporting their 
statistics to the ACRL committee headed by 
Dr. G. Flint Purdy of Wayne University. 
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Space and typesetting costs limit the number 
that can be included in the published report, 
especially at this time when all costs are up. 

If the statistics were published as a sepa- 
rate, a photographic process of reproduction 
from typewritten copy could be used in place 
of typesetting, every library reporting could 
be included, and modest publication costs met 
by the sale price of the publication (probably 
$1.00 or less). On the other hand, separate 
publication involves a separate buying and 
selling transaction, additional cost to most 
libraries, less handy reterral to the statistics, 
and probably other disadvantages. There 
seems to be little doubt but what usefulness 
increases in proportion to the number of li- 
braries included. Possible solutions to this 
vexing problem are solicited, as well as com- 
ments on the statistics. 

Several state associations collect the statis- 
tics of all their college libraries. The Minne- 
sota Library Association College Section is 
doing so for the first time, and their tables 
will be published in Minnesota Libraries. 
The ACRL statistical blanks were used for 
the gathering of information. 

While the ACRL Constitution has always 
made provision for local, state, and regional 
chapters, only this fall has the first one been 
established. By a mail vote the Board of 


Directory approved a petition to recognize the ; 


ACRL Chapter for tht Philadelphia area. 
Included is approximately the area covered 
by the Philadelphia Union Catalogue—most 
of eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, and most 
of south Jersey. As anyone can tell from a 
quick glance at the ACRL Constitution 
(College and Research Libraries 9:1, p. 77), 
chapters have no financial obligations and are 
otherwise extremely independent. With num- 
ber one now taken, where will our second 
chapter be? As caretul readers of this column 
will remember, the Board voted in July that 
your Executive Secretary . encourage re- 
gional chapters ... and . . . give such positive 
aid as he can within his time and expense 


The following issues of College and Research Libraries are out of print. 
longer needed by readers will be very much appreciated at Headquarters and will be put to 
Please send any you can spare to The A.C.R.L. 


good use in completing files in libraries. 
Office, so E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIL. 


budget.” 

ALA Headquarters now houses four di- 
visional executive secretaries (for public li- 
braries, children and young people, school 
libraries, and college and reference). For 
the first time all these divisions are on the 
new financial arrangement with ALA. The 
four of us who represent divisions have pro- 
gressively conferred more and more together 
as we discovered the similarity of our indi- 
vidual interests and problems. We have been 
able to reach agreement on practically all 
matters of mutual concern. 

As many members know, the College Li- 
braries Section had a discussion 
groups at the Chicago Conference in place 
of the usual program of several speakers. 
The results or findings of the groups were 
reported by the discussion leaders at a short 
These findings represent 


series of 


“general session.” 
the collective contributions of all those in at- 
tendance and seem to be extremely valuable. 
Enthusiastic comments have come to me and 
to Miss Thornton from a number who at- 
tended. Even though the arrangements tor 
discussion groups present all space 
and time difficulties, other sections may wish 


sorts of 


to investigate this procedure. 

On an cdjoining page is reproduced the 
condensed report of Thomas S. Shaw, ACRL 
Treasurer, with the 1951/52 budget as ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors in July. 
The two documents were joined in order to 
conserve space. 

The report shows a deficit of slightly over 
two hundred dollars for the past year and the 
expectation of a considerable deficit for the 
year ahead, principally because of member- 
ship distribution of College and Research 
Libraries. The Board of course hopes that 
distribution of the journal and other new ac- 
tivities will 
therefore the income. 
tremendously in securing advertisements by 
mentioning the journal when placing orders.— 
Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary. 


increase the membership and 
Librarians could help 


Copies no 


Vol. 2, Nos. 2 and 4 (March and September 1941) 


Vol. 6, No. 2 (March 1945) 


Vol. 7, Nos. 1 and 2 (January and April 1946) 
Vol. 10, Nos. 1, 2, and 4 (January, April, and October 1949) 
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Condensed Treasurer's Report, 1950-51 and 1951-52 Budget 


| Income, Budgeted 1951-52 
Membership Dues 
Executive Secretary 


Income Statement, September 1, 1050-August 31, » Sess 
ALA Allotments to ACRL from Dues .....:. owes 
Additional Section Dues 
ACRL Survey Supervision 
Executive Secretary TIAA Premium Dues 
Sale of Rare Books in the University Library 
Sale of Junior College Directory 
Sale of Engineering Libraries Directe ry 
ALA Life Memberships in ACRL 
Refund Office Expense Account, President Wright .. 


Expenditures 
1950-51 1951-52 


Budgeted Budgeted 

Cc. & R. L. 140-50 unpaid balance - 
Cc. & R. L. subvention ........ $ 600.00 - $ 3,750.00 
ALA Washington office support 400.00 400.00 400.00 
conference expe ° 150.00 150.00 150.00 
1CRL Quarterly Newslet 800.00 441.18 500.00 
American Council on Ex Membership ..........-- 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Council of National Library Associations dues ° 10.00 
CNLA American Standards Committee Z39 -- - 5.00 


Section Expenses: 


Agriculture 50.00 16.79 - 
College 75.00 74.31 75.00 | 
Engineering 50.00 76.83 
lunior College 300.00 339.2 50.00 
Reference 100.00 115.34 100.00 
Pure and Applied Science - - 100.00 


Committee Expenses: 


Audio-Visual .. - -- 35.00 
Budgets, compensation, “and Schemes of Service 100.00 
Administrative Procedure ........... -- 100.00 
Financing C ilege “and Research I ibrarie 100.00 2.19 100.00 
Duplicates Exchange ...........6++- 25.00 18.54 25.00 
Preparation and Qualifications for L ibrarianship .uiene ancisenns 50.00 4.22 50.00 
Study Materials for Instruction in U 25.00 25.00 
Constitution and By-Laws 25.00 25.00 
Membership 180.00 175.00 175.00 
Recruiting 175.00 49.15 175.00 
100.00 43.00 100.00 
Membership Distribution of Hege and Re search Libraries” 5.00 - 


Officers’ Expenses: 


General ac dministrative expense including travel. 700.00 716.50 850.00 
Executive Secretary TIAA ............ creas 600.00 550.00 600.00 


Executive Office Expenses: 
Salaries (2 ), Social Security, etc 11,100.00 10,613.64 11,100.00 


Travel of Executive Secretary ° 900.00 970.05 900.00 
Addressograph plates ase 100.00 122.59 100.00 
one eos eee 250.00 146.40 100.00 
Communications, Supplies, ete. 400.00 448.35 400.00 


66060 dud dees . $18,235.00 $16,812.91 21,010.00 


Balance on Hand, Sept. 1, 1950 
Balance on Hand, Sept. 1, 1051 


$11,504.62 
$11,290.78 
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College and University 


Library Statistics 


HE annual compilation of statistics has 

been speeded up this year in order to 
achieve publication in the January issue of 
College and Research Libraries instead of 
the April issue in which these figures have 
appeared in previous years. It is hoped that 
this earlier reporting may enhance the use- 
fulness of these statistics for librarians gen- 
erally and for those who may make use of 
them in their own budget estimates in par- 
ticular. As in former years, the general 
statements concerning the statistics have been 
prepared largely by the librarians who com- 
piled them. Statistics for Group I libraries 
were assembled by Dale Bentz of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Library, for Groups II 
and III by Dan Graves, Preparations De- 
partment, University of Kansas Library, Law- 
rence, Kansas, and for teachers colleges by 
Wendell W. Smiley, librarian, East Carolina 
College. 

In order that users of the tables presented 
on the foilowing pages fnay understand the 
objectives of the ACRL Statistics Committee 
in collecting and publishing quantitative facts 
about college and university libraries, the 
Committee, through its chairman, Dr. G. 
Flint Purdy, librarian, Wayne University, 
has suggested that the following statement 
of purposes may be helpful: 

1. The major purpose of the published 

tables is that of supplying ammunition 
by means of which librarians may im- 
prove the status of their own libraries, 
primarily their budgets and salaries. 
An important additional purpose of the 
collection is to accumulate files of data 
for research purposes. This purpose is 
the reason for collecting statistics from 
many libraries not included in the pub- 
lished list. 

In pursuit of these objectives, our mail- 
ing lists are selected to constitute a 
random sample of college and university 
libraries, but the published tables are 
intended to emphasize conditions which 
approach standards rather than norms. 

Each of the compilers has called attention 
to the increasing incidence of “confidential” 


or “unavailable” data which are not reported. 
Most frequently these figures relate to salary 
even though such information is among that 
most eagerly sought by ACRL membership. 
Since the usefulness of the statistical tables 
is directly proportional to their completeness, 
it cannot be emphasized too strongly that li- 
brarians who withhold information are de- 
feating the purposes for which the statistics 
program was established. In view of the 
mounting costs of these annual compilations, 
it is especially important that they be as com- 
plete and as useful as it is possible to make 
them; in other words, a table made up largely 
of blank spaces (or marks of omission) is 
just as costly to reproduce as one which in- 
cludes significant figures. Unquestionably 
the practice of many larger libraries to mark 
as “confidential” or to withhold information 
about salary schedules or other factors in li- 
brary service has influenced other libraries 
to follow srit. In each succeeding year this 
iron curtain becomes a more effective barrier 
to reasoned evaluation of the progress of 
academic libraries and librarianship. Librari- 
ans are once more urged to reconsider their 
policies of withholding information called for 
and, wherever possible, to endeavor a return 
at least to former standards of completeness 
if not to improved ones instead of continuing 
to lose ground each year as more and more 
libraries fail to furnish data essential to 
effective statistics reporting. 

Statistics were received from only seventy- 
nine institutions in Group I this year as 
compared with one hundred for 1949-50. This 
reduction in number of reporting libraries 
may have resulted from the earlier deadline 
date. However, the completeness of data 
included in individual reports seems not to 
have suffered because of the earlier deadline. 
Only one institution was omitted for failure 
to send in its report on time. Others have 
been omitted because of space limitations. 
Smaller libraries not included in previous 
years have also been omitted. 

Of the seventy institutions included, only 
fifty (71 per cent) were represented in last 
year's tables. Thirty-seven (53 per cent) of 
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these fifty have reported for four consecutive 
years. The present compilation includes seven 
libraries not previously included in Group I. 
For purposes of comparison and to show 
trends, continuity of reporting by the same 
institutions is highly desirable. It is to be 
hoped that future reports may reflect a higher 
incidence of continuity than has been possible 
heretofore. Special note should be made of 
the 1951-52 budget figures included in this 
year's report. 

For small colleges and universities (Groups 
Il and III) library operating expenses rather 
than enrolment have been used as the basis for 
group divisions. Libraries which spent $31,000 
or more are included in Group II; those 
which spent less than $31,000 in Group III. 
A total of 142 reports were received for these 
two groups as compared with 128 received last 
year. Lack of space, incomplete reporting, 
and late reports are among the reasons for 
using only fitty-nine reports in Group II and 
only seventy in Group III. 

Comparison with statistics for former years 
was attempted but because of the difference 
in bases for the compilations and the attendant 
variances, valid comparison was impossible 


without so many qualifying statements as to 
make it impractical. It is felt, however, that 
the compilation as it stands will be useful to 
librarians who can make their own compari- 
sons while considering the differences in li- 
braries represented, and the ranges of operat- 
ing expenses and size of student body. 

Medians were determined from the figures 
appearing without footnotes in the tables. 
Confidential figures were not considered. 

Only fifty-one reports had been received 
from teachers college libraries at the time 
tabulation was begun. This represents a 
marked decrease from last year when nearly 
seventy reports were used for the tabulations. 
A survey of this year’s statistics indicates a 
steady growth in nearly all measures included 
in these tables. Staff salaries have increased 
consistently during the past year in spite of 
the decrease in student enrolment reported 
by nearly every institution. Indications are 
that staff size has not changed appreciably 
during the past year. The institutions in- 
cluded in the published tables are arranged 
alphabetically by state—Carlyle J. Frarey, 
Columbia University. 


A.C.R.L. Initiates New Publication 


Because many fine manuscripts are crowded 
out of C&RL and other professional journals 
on account of space limitations, the ACRL 
Publications Committee has inaugurated a 
series of occasional papers known as ACRL 


MONOGRAPHS, which will appear at 
three or four month intervals. Format is in 
book-face multilith, with a cover designed 
by a well-known typographer. Issue No. 1, 
which came out recently, is a study on Wil- 
liam Beer, the famous New Orleans Librarian, 
by Joe W. Kraus, Librarian of Madison Col- 
lege. Issue No. 2, just off the press, traces 
the growth of reference service in the U.S. 
from 1876 to 1893, and is by Louis Kaplan, 
associate librarian University of Wisconsin. 
A number of other provocative manuscripts 
are now being considered by the committee. 
Further manuscripts pertinent to all phases 
of academic and reference librarianship are 
now being sought. Authors need not be mem- 
bers of ACRL, but, since the same editorial 
standards as have been set up for C&RL will 
be maintained, the approval of a manuscript by 
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at least three members of the Committee is 
required before publication. The present 
members of the Committee are: Mrs. Francis 
B. Jenkins, David K. Maxfield, Felix Reich- 
man, Rolland E. Stevens, Colton Storm, 
Maurice F. Tauber, Clyde Walton, Jr., 
John C. Wyllie, and Lawrence F. Thompson, 
Chairman. Manuscripts submitted for their 
consideration should be addressed only to 
Chairman Thompson at the University of 
Kentucky Library, Lexington, Kentucky. 
All issues will be separately priced, de- 
pending on cost of manufacture, and may be 
ordered separately, although it is recom- 
mended that standing orders be placed, if 
possible. Orders should be addressed only 
to the Business Manager, David K. Maxfield, 
at the Chicago Undergraduate Division of 
the University of Illinois Library, Chicago 
11, Illinois. The cost of issue No. 2 has 
been set at twenty-five cents and that of No. 1 
at thirty-five cents, although it is likely that 
future issues may be somewhat less reason- 


able. 
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Library 


Alabama 


Berkeley) 
Los Angeles) 


Cahfornia 
Calhfornia 


Chiergo 
Cincinnati 
Colorado 
Columbia 
Cornell 


Denver 
Duke 

Florida 
Florida State 
Georgia 


Harvard 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Indiana 


lowa State 
Joint University 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Lehigh 


Lo isiana State* 
Maine 

Maryland 

Maas. Inst. of Tech 
Michigan 


Michigan State 
Minnesota 
Mississipp: State 
Missouri’ 


State™ 
New Hampshire 
New Meueco 

New York (N.Y.U.) 
North Carolina 


North western 
Ohio State 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Oregon State 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State 


Rochester 
utgers 
St. Louis 
South Carolina 
Souther. California 


Sy 
Temple 
Tennessee 
Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington State 


St. Louis 
Battle) 


Wayne 

Western Reserve 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Yale 


High 
Median 
ae 


N 


1 Resident teaching faculty, including part time equated to full time basis. 2 Total number of resident and specia | students (no 
Exclusive of capital expenditures and those for auxiliary enterprises such as 


tures not specifically reported 
and low are 


reported or not available 


documents and books on film 


Fiseal 
Year 
Ending 


308051 
wWe5l 


30Je5 1 
WJeSt 
1 


s1Ag51 
1 
WJeSl 


Wie5! 
1 


WJeSl 
WApSI 


1 


WJeSl 


wWie)l 


wWleSt 
wWleSl 


WeSl 
WJeSl 


1 
31Mr51 
31Mr51 


13 Number 


of 
22 General library 


ibraries 


only 


Student Enrolment? 
ota otal 
Under- Gradu- 

araduate 


6,151 
752 


Book 


Stock 


College and University Library 


Volumes 
Added 


380024 
885 
74 


2,971" 
140 
OSs 

923 


= 


wm 


m which high, median 
23 Knoxville division only 


based 
24 Includes all 


funds, and gifts. 32 Mehissick library only. 33 1949-50 figure. 34 Included in books, periodicals, 


Periodi- 
c. 


Nevs- 
papers 


2,879 

2.332 

6,070" 
19,485 
12,313 


291 
3,467 
206 


251 
, 102 
3,502 


Library Operating Expenditures? 


Staff 
Salaries 


$128 
58 
129 


SH 


Student 


193 950 

21,045" 
66 


Total 
Staff 
ies and 
Student 
Service 


151,! 
72 


140, 


1,058 56 
1M, 
36, 7! 


person counted twice) 
dormitories, cafeterias, ete. 7 Boulder campus 
14 Average of two medians. 15 Includes summer seasion 


se ials. 25 Included in staff salaries. 26 Not charged to 


and binding 


eins 530 23,014 131 50) $ 22,90 § 
Arizona 8,425 4 373 14,063 36 
Brow 327 18,534 20 10,474 
1,90 14,989 4,927 79,721 173 193,950" 1,058,564" 
1,045 11,049 2,979 Om 72,139 432,120 047 571, 767 
S44 6,116 S44 fit 12,198 22 111,925 11,290 123,224 
545 7,260 72 $0,329 43 104,513 33, 686 138, 199 
3.442% 10.776 17,90 57,636 123 | 775,728 775,728 
1,364 8,492 1,654 1,509,728 44,420 368,003 33,397 401,490 
7,483 1,867 281,655 19,587 38 141,826 17,725 159,552 
i, 450 3,742 1,088 808 45,643 70 204,812 30, O81 235,793 
8,002 1,437 445,246 37,810 «145 244,819 58.824 303 143 
450 4.7% 275,277 44,479 130 153 10,539 14484 
i 27 5,977 453 269,029 15,070 70 106, 999 13,518 120,517 
4,676 10,632 5,542,674 145,388 855,911 45,000" 900,911 
227 4,406 460 219,233 9.791 109,792 10,753 120,545 
3,237 259 134, 968 5.849 57 56 900 8.815 65,715 
1,916 18,456 893,812 2,476,954 573) 96216 836,085 
1,248 9,058 831,755 4.9%." 181 10,076 223,200 $2,800 256,000 
1,085" 6,609 1,220 423,385 13,126 2,601 109,051 14,422 123,473 
767 703 1,871 589, 765 25,508 $816 100,748 147 139, 895 
6,01 466, 747 21,598 178 2,071 176,250 216, 208 
WeSl 529 5,429 528,211 810 158 301 131,914 21,655 153 560 
277 2,799 619 308 578 4,968 5 1,.00 17,300 3,500 40,800 
u 5,116 1,270 416,871 21,935 69 2,197 183, 681 20,158 208 839 
408) 3,556 139 241,635 8.116 15 1, 132 0,581 6, 169 16,750 
Be WJe5t 1,379 13, 666 2,595 252,505 14,853 32 2,823 100, 168 16,242 116,410 
wWJe5l 46 3,496 1,675 465 459 15,625 3,000" 130,850 16, 132 146, 082 
1.269 11,595 7,066 1,472,837 42,546 6,725 557,700 61,780 619,570 
S47 11,527 1,580 472,915 57, 57 2,569 102,250 52,244 
2,380 18,529 $551 1,606,316 «61000 (25.000 300,516 20,496 420.012 
252 2,576 229 106 346 14 881 17 43, 205" 12,992" 288% 
177 144,986 8,783 46 «51,906 7,100 59.006 
9,127 1,319 731,700 3.975 3.700" 156,335 22,416 178,741 
183 175 114,328 11,848 48086 10,500 58 586 
4 05 218 181.077 8.069 73 43,314 8,378 51,692 
258 195 649 12,772 63,404 20, 808 84302 
2,208 86117, 927 577 30 18 000 2 410,847 
<4 62); 1,820 581,682 24,495 55 018 187,595 37 860 225,455 
674 2,094 1,053,392 44,640 199 a 
1,831 1,143 907 , 103 43,949 271,007 45,028 $16,085 
449 22 1,250 $28 555 14,923 37 025 | 120,235 
3633 474,548 M6 , 822 168, 786 17,820 186, 606 
488) 280,41 14,021 378 131,232 20,000" 151,232 
2,400" 5,747 1,237,278 46,028 82 5,007 786 28,652 $30, 438 
1,122 1,408 335, 185 14,559 75 3,747 145.344 $9316 184, 460 
Princet 2,921 505" 1, 193085 25,220 53-000 266 683 9,523 276,206 
Purtlue 1,079 10,444 1.26 205 004 19,555 15 130, 675 21,635 152,310 
Roce 123 1,354 155 215,880 10,476 4 53,143 14,534 67 | 
633 685 531,119 19,142 “4 136,700 12,750 149,450 
1,046 "306 74 615,710 40523 30 229,910 26.320 256.239 
605 1.20 465,247 32,208 77 130,597 17,911 148,508 
208 480" 263, 232 7,653 0 75,002 11,201 86, 203 
3 622 16736, 288 605,996 39,808 25 28 250,170 52,306 302.476 
| 
1,038 11,448 912 18,44 4! 2,082 158, 40 22,435 180,975 
683 5, 405 1,980 $30, 885 22,400 862.7% 161,884 16,694 178,578 
1, 153 808 15,642 152,241 9,340 142,081 
11,840 2,357 973,279 38, 175 7,47 222,893 68278 291,171 
6,861 1,247 256,117 16,425 36 2,927 $3, O82 117 
3.026 19,478 +040 7 SSS 50.535 4,300 55,335 
404 2.99 1,293 630 , 633" 3,179 201,413 25,762 227 175 
) 536 10, 908 1,140 43.404 16, 807 5 1,822 136,461 4,990 146.451 
11,525 3,065 733,429 33.69 205 11,026 108 505 88,102 391,007 
4,762 600 000 12,1448 140,231 34,573 174,804 
15,511 2,7% 408 876 $1,015 77 3,063 190,625 $2,582 223,207 
551" 4,084 1,970 479,878 15,831 2,512 141,833 24,592 168 425 
2.270 11.08 818 S18 Tal 40,992 17 52,550 40 406 
ans 2,331 310 162,974 888! 1, 362 48,053 8.715 56, 748 
1,505 4,236 3,131 4,056,276 73,634 2,911 573,830 573,830 
3,442 22,861 17,950 5,542,674 145,388 57% 25,000 4 
6,139" 1,252" 473,731" 22.737 57 3.000 141,826 4 
123 1,354 it 106 346 3,040 4 S58 Ww, 581 
| 70 70 70 70 os 67 67 
) 
q 
| l 
‘ 


| 


: 1896 


Statistics 1950-51 (Group I) 
Library Operating Expenditures? 


Total 
for Books 
Periodi- 

cals & 
Binding 


$116,480 $ 18,675 $ 
41,090 4 
76,044 
480 


385 5 445 
254,000 


98 000 


35 000" 


75 


92,003 
78,348 


166,372 


76,582 


17, 
104, 208 
98 393 
152,770 
49,337 


142,419 
76,021 
237 
36,211 
366,852 


480 886 
92, 383 
17,200 


195, 499 


66 623 
166, 680 


75, 808 
104, 684 


136,910 


200 


To al 


Operating 


Expendi- 
tures 


2 ‘008 


1,002,437 
191,194 
107 , 203 


257,07 
352,362 
248, 708 
73,045 


808 365 


265.404 
776, 208 
ASS? 
114,784 
315,007 


88, 284 
79,929 
1 4,362 
579,425 
401,390 


515,002 
209 804 
289,855 
219,876 


260, 262 
384.810 
238, 160 
136, 755 
457,916 


238,072 


370 


9,116 
940, 682 


621,945 


265,44 


3 Central library and all agencies. 4 Includes all library materials except 


~ Budget, 1951-1952 -—--——~. 


286, 685 
119,420 
232,418 
1,621,945" 
971,610 


8 


aan 


o~ 


6 
5 
3 
3 


280,429 
530,000 


iodicals. § Includes supplies, transportation, and all other noncapital expendi- 
only. 8 Excludes Schools of Law and Medicine. 9 Includes School of Mines for first time. 10 Excludes School of Law. 11 604 full time, 251 part time. 12 Not 
= —_—— 17 Fall, 1951, figures. 18 Approximation. 19 Includes 170,000 documents. 20 Includes 18,659 volumes not previously counted. 21 FE 
budget. 27 Not broken down. 28 Includes periodicals. 29 Excludes film. 30 Budget figures. 31 Excludes anticipated income from trust and endowment 


| 
Ratio of 
—- Library Ex- 
| Per Total penditures to ——_—— 
Other iz S udent Institu- Total Insti- Total Books 
' Operating [EE Operating tional tutional Ex- Library Periodi- Salaries 
Periodi- Expendi- | | Expendi- Expendi- penditures Operating cals & and 
| Books* cals Binding tures tures tures* Per Cent) budget Binding Wages ‘ 
$103 $13, 108 $43.11 5,447,755 $ 320,000% $125,000% 175,000" 
21,526 $11,239 8.364 20.97 3,648,912 | 132,620 43,500 81,320 
47,597 17,752 10 805 61.4 3,420,439 243,194 78,795 149,847 
399, 607" 81.43 2 1,750,500 468,000 = 1,186,310 
227,961 48,547 76,585 353,003 46,750 69.26 12,000,000" 855,448 172,059 582,545 
119,724 26,127 52,450 198,301 45,797 720 357 89.15 46,642,718 2 743,679 206.424 496 859 
31.9% 8,721 11,014 51,439 4,367 179, 230 25.75 6, 200,000" 3 201,465 54,865 141,375 
30,140 841 10,588 57 589 11,958 207 , 746 25.75 4,314,112 5 214,472 64 388 141,975 
144, 76 55,700 47,341 1,073,532 37.02 1,069, 208 226, 204 788 , 863 
z 36,597 603,586 62.44 23,034,001 3 707,700 168,475" 409 , 225° 
55 10,928 | 6,637 232,812 22.76 226,600 60,000 156,600 
17,018 419,491 85.85 | 160,000 
162,795 23,027 489,465 48.75 507,000 «165, 000% 323,950 
155 7,97 13,821 176,859 8,112 5,199,171 | 366,000 169,395 183,400 
64,825 18,587 8,845 92,257 8,235 4.37 3,628,611 221,831 85043 128, 203 
370 86,880 457,569 243,957 104.67 28,078,413 1,500,000% 358,285" 900 
42,991 12,210 7,116 62,317 8,332 | 38.81 4,076,471 171,135 52,040 119,095 
17,010 11,652 5,096 7,730 30.95 3,752,771 113,084 $5,527 72,384 
z 58,449 57.50 37,146,239 1,332,650 3 9,000 936,790 
159,200 63,000 31,800 20,000 42.50 2 575,000 245,000 330,000 
24.60 20,940 21,018 8, 162 297 26.53 12,753,089 2 248,538 1,000 150, 568 
87 480" 17,195 13,328 46.26 4,610,791 5 245 506 101, 261 143 064 
85.077 21,222 16,462 122,761 13,393 46.57 7,028 , 267 5 $27,313 126,511 181,820 { 
47,227" 17,289 16,677 81,19 13,946 37.95 800,000" 3 227,518 72,9618 153, 2578 
12,420 7,045 7,450 27,515 4,730 21.37 2,400,000 76,120 31,970 40,650 
+ 30.905 840,891 20,587 92,383 13,980 310,202 48.57 10,567,720 3 346,313 207 840 i 
14.36 6046 2,462 22,902 2,614 62,266 16.85 3, 187,408 2 59,111 21 36,034 : 
47.482 15.645 11,230 74,357 9, 188 199 955 12.29 2 196, 2418 67 133 , 2168 j 
26,380 «11,000 9,500 46,880 10,450 2 39.51 10,000,000 2 212,000" «63, 000% 165 , 90088 
242,000 36,795 45.92 906,210 * 243,000 639,000 j { 
53,000 34,000) 11,0 13,000 20.25 13,500,000 309 430 111,000 162,040 
113,814 $3,438 16,594 163 846 192,350 30.62 27,223,494 t 777,032 137,735 736 , 953 
> 3,200 33.68 1,783,434” 95 550 28 000 63,550 
19.651 16,586 816,841 47,078 8,700 39.44 5,049,622 325,000 56,000 
51.626 41,352 19,643 112,621 23,045 30.15 13,082,590! 318,250 115,000 1,7,000 
13,878 5,101 5,110 26,080 5.609 31.14 3 00, 178 22,345 63,725 
15.440 3,005 5,698 24,708 3,534 24.87 3,021,924 95,170 30,000 59,270 ot 
43, 39085 9,010 52,409 7,651 31.09 2,520,531 150, 260 46,492 040 
4 127 16,063 144,088 24,540 14.23) 21,148,482 529, 200 90, 200 409,000 4 
: 60,764 76,110 11,515 157 , 389 18,546 58.47 5,679,524 328,014" 62,590 242,474 
a 2 2 2 2 2 498 821 143,300 328 , 260 | 
184,342" 184,342 15,225 25.13 21,503,923 | 640,000 210,000 420,000 
82 660 6.909 23.65 5,001,074 280,242 100, 681 147,441 
| 55.750 10,085 15,184 79,019 24,200 53.17 3,729,991 200,372 80,900 195 375 | 
4.612 12,301 13,992 60 905 7,739 34.35 a 236,754 63,851 162,455 
100,495 24,868 0.725 156 088 20, 280 506 806, 27.02 17,576, 218" 581,397 156,179 401,749 
37,163 «621,876 471 70,510 19,648 274,818 24.68 17,988,406 | 303 73,500 212,000 
79,992 30.271 20.651 130,914 30,601 437,721 124.49 6,563,208 408 857 121,232 287 
80.679 22.773 17,088 120,540 9,350 282,200 24.12 2 298 070 97 000 186 ,070 
{ 33,163 6,200 49,280 4,488 121,445 80 48 1,150,998 17 136,770 60,670 72,000 
57,600 «25.154 14,805 97 619 13,198 41.19 a 250, 180 81,050 157,720 
17,000 108,200 25,380 47.50 10, 260,520 4 33.610 102,200 260 390 
32,897 27,867 14,560 75,324 14,328 26.63 198,177 73,149 130, 806 4 
32,726 5,828 6,310 45,804 4,688 40.01 2 104 007" 40 0098 61,3078 
116,927" 19,983 ; 18,530 23.14 9,972,800 5 413,470 119,000 291,040 | | 
54,511 9,916 1), 136 5,431 261,089 17.33 2 220,580 50,000 174,030 . 
63.873 16,996 11,134 17,317 287 38.08 6,708,312 293 818 00,385 191 , 556 
47,859 20.120 10,369 12,142 252,571 32.21 8,704,711 244,915 70,400 163 , 469 
87,762 49,001 29.600 20,459 478 002 33.66 2 475,500 143,300 307 , 700 
44,519 18,113 13,950 2,938 196,586 4.24 5, 664,730 205,147 72,500 112,647 
7,200 8.000 2,000 4,000 76,535 18.50 3,500 000" 78,135 16,000 55,700 
62,009 21,493 20,706 20,811 352, 284 83.24 5,000 360,000" 105,000" 235,000" 
z 10,977 255,821 21.23 9,941,252 238,970 87,315 159,010 
70,643 42,282 10,845 28.501 572,878 39.25 10,875,000 554,517 179,517 375,000 
29,000 15,000 5,337 13,%1 44.38 12, 490, 254,552 61,000 181,052 
109,179 133 5,280 20.21 603 353 380 000 150,000 230,000 
z 15 083 37.33 6, 154,423 274,484 72,351 185,204 
171,082 44,142 22.405 24,085 38.24 22,113,492 620,726 198 , 300 390 676 
22,320 8,360 5,531 6,157 $7.52 4,120,602 02,451 31,082 57,775 
127.68 14,734,355 845,087 270, 804 574,283 
399,607 76,110 86,880 243,957 127.68 46,642,718 1,750,500 468,000 1,186,310 
q 53,755" 17,932" 13,146" 13,662" 37.33 6, 868, 2806 200,372 90, 292" 177,000 
7,200 3,665 2,000 2,614 62, 266 12.29 1, 130, 998 59,111 16,000 36,034 
Ss 48 58 6s 69 69 52 69 70 69 


Salaries (As of September 1, 


Assistant or Associate 
Librarian and or 


Div 


ision Head 


College and University Library 


1951) 

Head Librarian 
School, College. and 
Departmental (Prof.) 


Department Heads 
Minimum Median Maximum 


Median Maximum 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Brown 

California (Berkeley ) 
California (Los Angeles) 
Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Colorado? 

Columbia 

Cornell 

Denver 

Duke 

Florida 


Hlinows 

Indiana 

owa State 
Joint University 
Kansas 


cer 


Mass. Inst. of Tech 
Michigan 
Michigan State 
Minnesota 
M 
Mi wissippi State 
Missourt* 
Montana State 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
New York (N.Y.U.) 
North Carolina 
Northwestern 
Ohio State 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Oregon State 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State 
Princeton 
Purdue 

we 
Rochester 
Rutgers 
St. Louis 
South Carolina 
Southern California 
Syracuse 
Temple 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utab 
Vermont 
Virjnia 
Washington (St. Louis) 
Washington (Seattle) 
Washington State 

a) Nhe 
Western Reserve 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Yale 


High 
Meviian 
Low 


All library agencies inelud 
Law and Medicine. @ Includes School of Mines for § 
bead. 8 Evanston campus only. 9 Part time assistant 


ed: excludes student assistan 


,000 


Whe wes 


3,500 


oJ 


5 Excludes School 


rst time. 


bra ian. 10 MecKissick library 


ts and building maintenance staf. 2 Bx 


800 
800 
400 
5, 000 


2 


2 
3,570 
5,352 
5,040 
, 120 3,000 
4,080 "350 
4,340 4,500 

2 2 


3,750 2,900 


4,500 4,500 
4,200 
4,100 3,250 
2 +, 600 
5.526 
$600 
4,960 
4,100 


4,037 
a 
5,810 
5,300 
4,200 
3,400 
2.005 


3,000 
3,600 
2 

2 


3,900 


3,687 


000" 
2,904 


5.868 


5,176 
3.54 


5.480 
540" 
2,200 
a4 


5, 868 
4.100 
3,385 


3y 


vulder campus only. 3 Excludes Schools of 
of Law. 6 Assistant or associate chief librarian. 7 Division 
only. 11 Knoxville division only. 12 Not reported or not 


Library Librarian aximum Minis 
6,0 4,650 3,20 
5.750 3,240 3,200 
11,400 6,276 7,200 3,300 
10, 200 6,000" 7, 800" 4,620 4,860 
2 2 2 12 2 n 
7,000 3,520 3,740 
7,800 5, 4988 3,617 
: 2 5, 500" 2 2 3,200 5, 060 
12 2 2 a 
5,4008 5, 1008 20 
7,300 5.250" 4,100 5,700 
Florida State 6,400 4,300" 5,200 3,800 3,800 
Georma 2 2 3,700 3,700 
+ Harvard 2 2 10,000 
Hawa 7,200 5, 185° 6,080" 690 6 096: 
Idab 5.520 4.400 600 
12,900 6,30" 8.50" 8 850° 700 6,800 
2 n a 500 6,000 
8,500 5, 8008 
2 a 2 2 
6,300 4,500 3,920 
i Lehigh 500 
Louisiana State’ 5,40 6,400 |, 850 3,740 
Maine 
M ,000 5. 7008 3,495 3.4% 4,200 3,504 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
6, 9,570 680 2 3.300 2 4,800 
100 4,900" 360 4,020 >, 420 3,500 
000 ,872 6,672 2,028 2 4,080 
40008 00 3,375 3, 450 
4,700" 800 4,000 4.500 3,000 4,300 
100 5, 30m 4.050 
730 3,800" , 200 3,400 3,890 3,000 
200 4,300 5.000 
4.207 5.500 6.500 700 4,400 4.500 
280 50008 5.540 008 2 4,776 2,976 = 4,008 
10,000 4,200 5, 400° 2 «63,400 3 1.200 863.800 4,200" 
7,872 7,872 32 «5.400 700 1,920 3,324 4,500 
6,200 4,206 280 3,365 4,700 1,800 2,200 4,000 
9,20 000 4,400 5,200 4,000 4,000 
9.200" 5.0008 400 4,700 5.090 
2 4.200 5.750 6.500 150 4,150 4,300 2,700 3,650 6,000 
6,420 4,500 4,820 S808 4,020 4,164 2,700 4.404 
a 2 a 2 2 3 2 a 
10.000 * 5,000 2 3.850 = 5,000 
3 2 ) 4,200 2.00 4,200 
5, 250 7.000 ) 4,620 5.40 3,720 5,00 6,820 
7,500 1,200 4,290 2,400 4,290 
5,700 3,132 3,672" 
2 ) 3,660 4,000 3,100 4,800 
2 a 2 3,540 2,40 = 3,060 
5.000 3,800" ) = 3,680 2 3,900 
‘ 2 4,800" 5. 4,100 2,800 4,500" 
2 3,000 4.000 3,000 4,000 
6.000 4,000 
6980 2 5.000 3,752 5,800 
8.000 = 4,000 2,400 4,700 
2,700 = 4,680 
8.240 7,200 
10,278 5, 868 5,868 5, 868 
2 a 2 2 3 2 a 
7,00 7,510 2 7,76 Les 5.874 3.144 3,480 6,760 
7,488 4.410 4,188 
2 a u a 2 2 2 2 2 a 
12,90 7,872 9,570 5,400 8,199 868 10,000 
7.488 5.050 5,40" +670 4,385 $,000 4,452" 
4,500 3,132 2,200 360 1,800 3,000 
47 is |_| 57 45 40 


Statistics, 1950-51 (Group I) 


Salaries (As of September 1, 1951) 


All Other All Nonprofessional Total Number of Employees in 
Professional Assistants Assistants Full-Time Equivalent! 
Pro- Non-Pro- 
Minimum Median Maximum Minimum Median Maximum fessional fessional 


te 


53,033 
72.297: 


37,401 
59,356 


2 5, 
2 3, 
2 
) 2 
2 3,6 
2 4 
3. 
3 
2 
2 3, 
2 3,2 
2 
2. 
2 3, 
4 
2 
2 3, 


available. 13 Number of libraries on which high, median, and low are based. 14 Average of two medians. 15 Does not include salary as Diree- 
tor of School of Librarianship. 16 Includes $1,104 as Director of Libraries of Oregon System of Higher Education. 17 Curator of Oriental Col- 
lection. 18 Includes stadents. 19 Includes all hourly assistants. 20 Not charged to library budget. 21 Approximation. 


| 
Hours of . 
Student 
Assistance 
$2,400 $ 2 | $1,500 $ 2 $2,150 34 19 53 50,000 
| 3,000 3,150 7,200 2,000 500 2,800 10 il 21 22,000 
2,400 2,800 3,496 1,200 2.700 22 384 61 15,098 
3,000 3,906 5,734 2,230 .712 5,040 134 173 2884 179,335 
3,000 3,720 5,040 2,160 580 4,500 67 72 139 125,377 
a 2 a 13 a 62 145 124,800" 
2,520 2,820 3,470 1,640 2,040 3,240 17 37 M4 15,867 
3,048 3.244 3,384 1,884 1,884 2,928 20} 15 st 51,825 
2,000 3,240 3,040 1,600 2,000 3,300 93 22045"" 313 cf 
a 2 2 2 75 36,617 
2,700 2,900 3,300 1,680 1,920 2,580 51} 24/899 
2 2 2 : 2 2 42 414 834 40,000 
i 48) iy 88,524 
15 52 18,891 
17 42 27,0008 
1924 338) 60,000 
17 32 19,551 
8 20 12,856 of 
233 124,026 
53 50, 480 
28 47 22,7764" 
12 40 78, 3008 
16 36 71,493 
33 40,000 { 
7 16 5,800 
62 40,004 
7 13 10,500 
164 27,000 P 
2 2 2 2 30 23 53 19,360 i 
0 2,120 2 2,910 133 53 186 85,000 
1,976 2,460 360 19 18} 374 ‘ 49,969 
1,980 3,432 77 79 156 36,201 a 
70 1,500 1,700 2.300 10 8 18 25,084 r 
” 1,600 1,600 1,800 15 5 20 15,777 a PY 
1,500 1,800 2,880 274 39 35,0008 
00 1,920 2 2,200 104 4 17,863 
1,500 1,700 1/820 il 7 18 15/006 
00 1,980 2,100 2,600 104 25 a : 
1,560 2,040 3,000 47 120 167 a 
20 2,100 2,880 44 22 66 
ws 1,800 2, 100" 2, 6008 45 523 a 
10 1,824 1,020 5,230 66 82 149 71,823 
1,440 1,550 1,680 28} 39,200 F j 
1'956 2'040 3.24 31h 28} 21,825 
0 2,040 2,124 2,868 27 144 
1,440 2,000 3,000 52 93h 145} } 
| ” 1,572 1,920 2,400 26 25 51 | | 
| 2 2 2 2 a 5M 114} 12,670 
| 850 2 800 1,569 2 3,000 21 32 53 32,718 
600 2,750 ,200 1,800 2,300 2,500 ” 104 19) 19, 378% 
3,200 ,500 1,560 1,924 2,496 264 264 53 19,019 
\ | ,080 3,520 060 1,920 2,400 3,120 35 37h 725 32,730 
400 30 1,200 2 2,400 a4 19 43 ‘ 2 q 
2 O78 1, 800% 2 2,300 4 21 35 25,000" 
3,071 500 1,740 1,936 2,700 514 45} 73,718 
400 2 120 1,200 2 2,529 41 275 684 33,961 
2 440 1,440 2 2,640 35 26 61 22,714 
800" 3.000 0008 1,320" 1,800" 2,900" 19 45 4 14,172 
2,004 1,848 1,848 2,772 4755 7823 129,739 
700 00 2,000 a 2.500 19} 33 52{ 40,000 
{ 1,500 1,805 2,700 10 4 19 a 
3,752 1,711 2,500 2,972 28 424 704 43,000" 
400 3 000 1,500 2 2,640 27 2s 55 16,555 
680 1,980 a 3,480 41h 56} 10008 
3,950 2,100 2,100 2,760 24 “4 48 43,216 
978 4,660 2,710 3,286 4,184 22 26) 47,800 
2 a a 2 354 224 58 33,240 
3,684 576 2,904 2.004 3,024 71 13 S4 82,022 
1980 2,100 2,880 7 13,545 
| 2,40 4,240 800 2,820 96 122} 218 
3,978 4,060 7,500 2,710 3,286 5,280 145} — 338} 179,335 
2,760 3.272" 3,720 1,800 2.040 2,772 264" 34,430" 
1,500 2,280 2,700 1,200 1,550 1,680 0 4 13 oe 
61 42 61 6s 47 63 70 70 70 64 
| 
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Statistics, 1950-51 (Group II) 


ment 
ad- 


{cludes 
090, 19 $3,200-$3,750. 20 $3,000- 


Hours 
Student 


sional sional Total Assistance 


enh 


tt 

e: = = = = 


. 10 Confidential. 11 


Pro- Nonpro- 


Total Number of 
Employees in Full- 


Time Equivalent 


Ata 


222 


Maxi- 


Median 
$1,868 $2,310 


All Nonprofessional 
Assistants 


Mini- 


mum 


All Other Profeasional 


mum 


Maxi- 


periodicals. 7 Not in library budget. 8 Included in books. 9 Included in 


4 


Department Head 
Median 


mum 


Mini- 


cals. 13 | time. 14 $4,616-$5,600. 15 $4,500-$5,000. 16 $3,500-$3,800. 17 $3,000-$3,300. 18 


Head 


jougbton branch only. 26 Plus 4,191 bours scholarship student service. 


te. 6 Plus 35 d 


brarian 


Tee 


< 


brarian 


4 
3 


Library 
2 
5 


Ratio of 
bEexpendi- 


$3,752-$4,616. 24 10 months. 


0098 


1,31 


bhapenditures 
+, 510, 108 
2.500.000 

7 
587 861 


N 4 
1 Oberlin College library statistics include expenditures for Oberlin public library which is under college library administration. 2 Number of libraries on which high, low, and median are based. 3 Plus 4,101 
$3,600-$4 500. 22 $3,384-$5,200. 


for summer work. 12 1,000 


documents. 4 Plus 35,000 unacceasioned volumes. § Plus 1,026 government ds 
$5,100. 


De Pauw 
Dickinson 
Drake 


| 
| 
| 82 $23 223 $8222 8 882 #5 
$2. = 883. $83: = 828 
$82 $8 £28 § 2228 22238 2 32982 82 
33 8 & 88 882928582 332 8 $88 88 8% 
s 
3 4 3 862 83:..:3::: 38 $28.3 S833... 
“2 : = 2 = 
82 $2 888 29989922 $2 1 8 8:2: 3:83 88 
_ $2 3 £ £23 83 382 8 RS... :: 
#88 £2 23 & SRS $222 2 82 82. 
2 = 
| 83.2 = 22 
2 2.2 = 
FF 
i 
= s 


College and University Library 


ESSER 
‘ 


8835 
ae 


5823 S225 


Service Wages 


é 


i 
i 


82828 


Salaries Service 


Added = ceived ceived 


uate 


ESE 


Ending Faculty 


esleyan 


Tilinow W 
Juniata 


ashington and Jefferson... 
ashington & Lee 


hittier 


Wherforce....... 


New Mexico Highlands 


New Rochelle 

Ripon 
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‘Expenditure E 
of College 


1 Sept. 1950-June 1951. 2 One of four 


$5,400. $6,300. 8 For 9 months. Summer 


Median 


High 
Low 
Nu 


9 months. 18 Plus room and meals. 19 Number of libraries on 


Washington and Jefferson 
Washington & Lee 


Alaska University 
James Millikin 
Whittier 


Wilberforce 
Willamette 


ape Seott 
Alabama College 


| Statistics, 1950-51 (Group III) 
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Teachers College Gen- 


Faculty Under 
M Gradu- Gradu- Book Volumes 
Libcary bers ates Stoek Added 


Alabama, Jackson ville, State Teachers College 31,411 
* Arkansas, Conway, Arkansas State Teachers College 3 44 47,076 

California, Arcata, Humboldt State College 526 2 34.1 

California, Chico, State College 

California, Fresno, State College 


California, San Francisco, State College 3 74,012 
Colorado, Alamos), Adams State College 552 29.770 
Georgia, Collegeboro, Georgia Teachers College 43,372 
Iiline s, Charleston, Eastern State ‘ollege 36 0 75,896 
Indiana, Muncie, Ball State Teachers College , 121,724 


Indiana, Terre Haute, State Teachers College 161,395 
lowa, Ceda~ Falls, State Teachers College 2, 2 153, 335 
Kansas, Pittsburg, State Teachers College 32 78,164 
Kentucky, Murray, State lege 376 42,051 
Louisiana, Natchitoches, Northwestern State (oillege 57,977 


Maryland, Frostburg, State Teachers College We! ‘ 21,378 
Massachusetts, North Adams, State Teachers College , 0 11,068 
Michigan, Kalamaaoo, Western Michigan allege of t ducation 37 

Minnesota, Bemidji, State Teachers College 

Minnesota, Mankato, State Teachers ( ollege 


Minnesota, Moorhead, State Teachers College 
Minnesota, St. Clor'd, State Teachers College 
Minnesota, Winona, State Teac rers ollege 
Mississippi, Cleveland, Delta State Teache s College 
Missouri, Springfield, Southwest Missouri State Cotlege 


Missouri, Warrensburg, Cent al Missou~i State Coll ‘gr 

Nebraska, Kearney, State Teachers College 

New Hampshire, Keene, Teachers College 

New York, Albany, State College for Teachers 

New York, Oswego, State Teachers College 31Mr5t 


oes 


& 


49,805 
78,750 
38,713 
31,876 
24,91 


North Carolina, Boone, Appalachian State Teachers College 351 
North Carolina, Greenville, East Caro ina College 20Je51 
North Dakota, Minot, State Teachers College ' 
Oklaboma, Alva, Northwestern State College 1 
Oregon, La Grande, Eastern Oregon College of Education BJeS 1 


ae 


30,022 


Oregon, M_amouth, College of Education 30051 
24,482 


Pennaylvania, Bloomsburg, State Teachers College 31My51 
Pennaytvania, California, State Teachers College 31My51 
Pennaylvania, Clarion, State Teac hers College s1My51 
Pennsylvania, Mansfield, State Teachers ( ollewe My51 


Pennaylvania, West Chester, State Teachers College 31My51 
Tennewee, Murfreesboro, Middle Tennessee State ( ‘ollege ' 
Texas, Commerce Fast Texas State Teache « ( ollege SIAg5I 
Texas, Huntsville, Sam Houston State Teachers College S1Ag51 
Virginia, Farmville, Longwood ( ‘ollege 


See 


Virginia, Harrisonburg, Madison College q , 60,010 
West Virgini Fairmont, State College 30051 J 36,421 
West Virginia, Glenville, State ( ollege 7 26,761 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. State Teachers College 113 70,560 
Wisconsin, Oshkosh, State Teachers College Wiel jy ‘ 45,192 


Wisconsin, Stevens Point, ( entral State Teachers Coll ge i 49, 153 
Low 2 a 11,068 


Methan 45,192 
High 161,395 


: wai 4 
—_Periodi- 
papers 
3,886 19 265 
2,640 il 277 
4,753 10 330 
3,623 M4 454 
7,192 19 701 
8,271 782 
1,504 13 250 
1,521 16 254 | 
2,275 15 500 
6,009 15 700 
3.784 384 | 
5.481 36 531 
2,875 2 4 
1,862 
‘ 2,853 28 357 
195 
386 102 
4,264 650 
1,743 238 
3,008 2,40 343 
ght iJ51 14 1,825 65.730 2357 388 
0 37, 650 1,172 255 
1J51 95 1,755 0 79,876 2,222 388 
“1 1,466 46 81,531 2,661 382 
53 577 0 40,501 1,151 220 
524 0 22,413 877 183 
92 1,371 28 48.604 2,266 280 
100 1,389 49 52,204 4,646 408 
1,185 317 
103 1,715 429 
70 75 2 
43 Sil 278 
42 472 231 
1,629 38 203 
1,316 il 197 
26, 401 1,233 3 209 
55 756 26,540 819 262 
‘ 7 700 32,405 911 21 233 
” 1,695 54,073 1,125 6 323 
75 38,720 4,593 7 300 
; 17 1,859 109,364 4,185 19 532 
ll 1,819 100, 291 5,028 10 492 
; 3,301 4 326 
: 1,840 7 240 
1,433 189 235 
3, 756 20 495 
; 2, 186 10 250 j 
1,262 16 321 
2 102 
4 2,275 300 
7,192 189 782 
| 


eral Library Statistics 
—_—_—_—_—_—_ Library E 


Amount 
per 
Total Student 
Books, 
Periodi- 
Staff . ¢ per Periodi- cals, 
Salaries Service cals Binding Binding 
$ 9,916.60 $ 3,87 $13,795.68 $ 307.87 $ 7,769.31 $6.17 § 1,379.49 -22 $1,100,000 
4 13,829.14 0.59 5,500 171.45 6,687.09 4.6 1, 127.96 25,62 7. 


20,196.00 36 3, 600 900. 5,814.00 


37,535.40 24. 9,819. 743. 662 2.55 


82,350.00 

54 (10,870.56 

2 117.85 13,656.87 
38,833 -379.25 45,212.25 
74,070 21,882.46 95,953.07 


1,121,473 
2,000,000 


bo 
= 


te 


40,361.42 2,469.50 42,830.93 
41,693 797.9% 48,491 
28 854 7,405.96 36,264 
11,029 12,783 
28,197.62 5,677.52 33,875. 


248,877 
1,257,536 


50 4,705.5 

00 53,874 

17 11,199 
13,445 2,409.55. 15,864. 6: 


- 
SNES 


11,000 035.00 12,085 
24,047 2, 30 26,516.5 
8,926 690.00 11,616 
9, 736 688.50 11,425 


24,009 7,516.00 31,525 


S55 


41,519 


29,457 
18,891 
10, 

49,479 
43,741 


34,845 
20,002 


20,870 
16,129 
16/308 


22,121 
16,246 
14,573 
14,799 
15,454 


24,523 
23,399 


17,411.62 3,381.20 20,702 
7,987 3,370.85 
0.41 
1,330.50 
1,009.00 


7.00 
23 «30,250 
13,400 
5 8,166.7! 
1,002.00 


5. 
5 
7 
4. 
6. 
8. 
9. 
6. 
7. 
4. 
1. 


£222 


283,428 
1 


#2 


439,622 
458 428 
535, 697 


3 


ge 


894, 150 
619,291 
1,358 550 
782,528 


z= 


S83 22258 


522,759 


» 
= 


3,150.00 

00 
19 71 
3,210.00 
2, 00 


wea 
22 


417/220 


427,953 


3, 00 17,633 

00 50 «4.705 7.6 4.75 

o 2, 00 14,080 7 800.00 
74,070.61 46 95,953.07 36 28,253.49 


1 Not reported. 2 Paid for General Book Fund. Not kept separately. 3 Do not budget separately. 4 Most subscriptions paid for two years last year. 


131,969 2,464,550 


Per cent 
of Total 
Expendi- 
tures for 
Library 
Pur- 
poses 
2.09 
4.16 
41,910 74.71 503,480 10.38 
31,452.00 6.083 53,050 34.27 814,457 6.51 
41,887.87 9021.9 89,353 26.53 1,732,645 5.16 
16.08 28,250.00 4 1,904.00 34 4.00 676 284.00 117,338 22.85 
18.06 4,337.95 
32.13 4,735.70 2 
30.51 19,158.81 3 
18.71 11,678.26 * 1,747.21 13,425.47 1,349.80 57,606 26.32 1,206,058 4 
16.31 11,427.08 3,196.97 1,987.04 16,611.09 3,686.75 68,788 23.14 2,464,550 2 
19.21 16,410.02 3,984.20 1,330.11 21,724.33 3,225.87 61,214 32.42 1,175,487 
8.88 7,664.39 1,142.85 8 807.24 511.01 22,101 15.36 
21.59 =11,070.12 1,589.82 1,527.59 1 , 187.53 2,356.95 50,419 «32.13 | | 4) 
6 20.35 1,484.46 562.43 410.88 2,457 331.04 15,732 35.67 248,877 6.32 
» 21.29 824.75 439.10 0.00 1,283 60.00 6,029 27.28 121,000 4.98 ( 
) 12.99 10,973.00 3,222.00 2,297.00 16,493 1,359.00 71,727 17.30 2,436,850 2.94 
619.47 4,956.36 43 80 998.90 6,899 272.25 18,370 31.9% 434,746 4.22 
8.16 883.11 1,147.00 650.28 17,680 809.00 33,553 17.26 727,600 4.61 
17.89 5,500.00 900.00 600.00 7, 463,634 4.18 
14.53 3,565.88 1,801.10 1,367.75 6. $49,188 3.96 
| 19.82 3,100.00 700.00 342.00 4, 404,800 4.27 
12.04 4,717.79 1,082.24 2.4/6.89 8. 624,04 3.19 \ 
\ 00 17.96 . 974,804 4.26 
{ 82 13.75 5,148.28 1,735.24 1,2°°.71 8,092 
33 19.68 3,194.16 854.73 366.34 587,505 3.21 
| 41 13.62 1,603.32 843.41 165.54 2 361,059 2.78 
79 23.02 7,398.62 2,233.73 $19.39 100i 975,250 5.07 
{ 9,872.07 1,781.76 880.12 12H 772,970 5.66 
18,132.00 3,97 17.51 7,999.00 1,572.00 1,989.00 11,560.00 456,555 7.63 
24,334.60 5.91 15.90 10,441.61 1,518.58 11,960.19 80,727 4.09 
11,000.00 2.404 17.07 4,700.00 760.00 570.00 6,030.00 400,000 4.53 
7,200.00 15.98 5,322.44 773.50 1,204.87 7,300.81 1 | 5.59 
| 7,745.00 2.27 21.23 3,541.35 905.00 898.06 5,344.41 1 
8,560.00 4,234.18 12,704.18 21.65 8 M4 5.03 
8,895.50 2.875.461 14.25 2,648.83 1,337.04 450.00 4 77 5.37 | 3.44 
7,445.00 1.120. % 8,574.30 9.29 4,915.15 1,572.66 420.80 6 61 7.49 2.72 
' 9,773.21 2,133.23 11,906.49 15.75 2,613.66 19 0.00 2 7% 364,508 «4.06 
11,501.95 573.20 12,075.15 17.25 1,904.50 852.40 200.502 40 «4.22 
17,002.00 2,665.00 19,667.00 11.60 2,542.00 1,455.00 650.00 2.74 
7,500.00 $1,800.00 9.300.00 7.68 10,5%.11 825.00 2,000.00 13.51 3.78 
22,135.88 16,182.86 38,318.74 15.97 9,886.28 2,032.90 1,593.76 13. 4.68 
19,500.00 4,174.00 23,674.00 11.45 10,610.79 2,104.32 746.17 13,16 4.99 
| 17,215.92 2,674.29 19,890.21 32.55 4,452.15 921.35 1,004.71 6,17 a 
$8,818 21,968.00 18.9) 7,140.00 1,620.00 1,170.00 9,930.00 8.57 (6.62 
13,975 15,575.00 14.24 6,000.00 1,200.00 524.04 7,724.04 7.06 502,874 4.63 
8.44.9 18.67 3,151.28 1,004.4: 832.90 4,988.61 11.16 277,220 5.08 
25,548 28,758.00 15.82 9,500.00 1,765.00 1,100.00 12,365.00 6.80 re 5.15 
11,395 14,080.00 17.71 7,500.43 863. 66 863.08 9,227.17 11.61 5.61 
700.00 450.00 6,950.00 8.60 0 24,883 30.79 
1,237.94 898.50 8,276.92 7.56 24,883 27.28 616.061 4.61 
4,550.00 3,843.33 34.74.00 2334 10.38 


Alabama, Jacksonville, State 
Arkansas, Conway, 


California, 


California, Chico, State College 
California, Fresno, State College 


California, San Francisec, State 
Colorado, Alamosa, Adams State College 
Georgia, Wlegeboro, ( 
Iilinows, Charleston, 
-ndiana, Muncie, Ball State 


Indiana, Terre Haute, St 
lowa, Ceda> Falls, State 
Kansas, Pittst 


Maryland, Frostburg, State Teachers C 
Massachusetts, North Adams, State 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, W 
Minnesota, Bemidji, Stat 
Minnesota, Mankato, 8 


Minnesota, Moorhead, State 
St. Cloud, State 
» Winona, State Teachers College 

M isease ppi, Cleveland, Delta State Teachers ( 
Missouri, Springfield, Southwest Missouri Stat 


Minnesota 
Minneso' 


Missouri, Warrensburg, Cent » Mien 
Nebraska, Kearney, State 
New Haw pshire, Keene. 
New York, Albany, 
New York, Oswego, 


North Carolina, Boone, 

North Carolina, Greenvi 
North Dakota, Minot, State Te 
Oklahoma, Alva, Northwestern 
Oregon, La Grande, 


Oregon, Monmouth, College of Education 


Pennsy!vania, Bloomsburg, State Teachers College 


Pennsylvania 
Penney lv ania 
Pennsylvania, 


Pennsy |vania, 


Tennessee, M 
Texas, Commerce, 
Texas, Hunteville, Sar 
Virginia, Farmville, | 


\ irginia, Harrisonburg, Madison Co 
West Virginia, Fairmont, State ( 
West Virginia, Gler vill 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, State T 
Wisconsin, Oshkosh 


Wisconsin, Stevens Point, Centra 


Mechan 
High 


State Teachers College 


ieorgia Teachers College 


marg, State Teachers College 
Kentucky, Murray, State ( ‘ollege 


Lo. isiana, Natchitoches, Northwestern State College 


estern Michigan College of Education 


tate College for’ Teachers 
tate Teachers College 


Appalachian State Teachers Cx 


Lastern Oregon College of bdueation 


» Clarion, State Teachers College 
» Mansfield, State Te achers College 


» West Chester, State Teachers ( 
idle Tennessee State College 


State Teachers College 


| State Teachers College 


Librarian 


$2. 200.00 
3,000.00 


4,000.00 


4,070.00 
3,204.00 
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ww 


ee 


Teachers College Li- 


Department Heads 
Min:- Maxi- 
mum Median mum 
$5,900.00 
2,750.00 


3,540.00 $3,900.00 $4,276.00 


3,900.00 4,092.00 4,296.00 


4,500.00 5,500.00 
3,550.00 3, 700.00 
5,060.00 5,170.00 
3,775.00 4,660.00 5, 686.00 
1 
4,160.00 4,372.00 
3,610.00 3,950.00 4.410.00 
4,400.00 4,60).00 
4,224.08 
3,338.00 3,777.00 
3,009.00 3,600.00 
4,777.68 5,100.24 
3,700.00 4,600.00 
3,132.00 3,492.00 
3,980.00 4,260.00 4,420.00 
3,450.00 
4,041.00 4,383.00 
3,600.00 3,800.00 4,000.00 
2,587.50 4,000.00 
3,618. 64 


3,600.00 
3,450.00 4,400.00 4,600.00 


4,235.00 4,310.00 4,335.00 


2,587.50 3,600.00 3,492.00 
3,700.00 4,092.00 4.372 00 
5,060.00 4,660.00 5,686.00 


Wills 
Assistant or : 
Associate Beginning 
Chief Chief Professional 
Library Librarian Salary 
Teachers College $4, 100.00 
3,600.00 
‘ te College 6,672.00 
6,060.00 
6,060.00 
6,360.00 
4,000.00 3,500.00 
4,650.00 
. 7,600.00 
ollege 
te Teachers College ' 
hers College 6,346.00 
5,550.00 3,600.00 
4,100.00 
4, 880.008 2,400.00 
“ 5,175.00 3,240.00 
ers Col 
5,800.00 4,800.00 3,000.00 
4,760.00 3,968.00 
4,800.00 3.600.008 
4,956.00 4,840.00 3. 600.00 
4,400.00 4.200 00 
ollege 3,900.00 3,000.00" 2. 400.00 
e College 4,533.00 
a 
: ri State College 4,000.00 
‘ ae 4,600.00 4,200.00 
3,960.00 3,960.00 
6,505.92 2,784.00 
5,900.00 2,484.00 
‘ 
4,224.00 3,108.00 
Carolina College 6,228.00 
4,500.00 
te Colle 3,960.00 
{ 5,400.00 G00 00 
5,000.00 
4,041.00 | | 
4,041.00 3,204.00 3,204.00 
4,383.00 4,041.00 
4,412.00 4,212.00 
4,554.00 
3,900.00 3,900.00 
4,700.00 3,300.00 
st State Teachers ( ‘ollege 6,133.32 
wood College 5,650.00 2,800.00 ? 
lege 6,000.00 2,772.00 
ae 4,950.00 
3,000.00 
College ‘ 5,650.00 3,300.00 
3,687.50 
I 3,000.00 3,000.00 2,400.00 
4,880.00 4,070.00 3,060.00 
7,600.00 5, 180.00 3,900.00 
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2,919.00 
980. 
180. 
2,200.00 
2,850.00 
4,050.00 
2,190.00 
2,748.00 
2,530.00 
2,454.00 
2,152.00 
980 
530 
050 


640 
2,772.00 
980. 
980 
640 
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4,000.00 
4,908.00 
3,600.00 
3,815. 008 
4,400.00 
3,465. 
4,400.00 
100.00 
M45 
400 


00 
00 
3,372.00 3,720.00 
3,845.00 
700.00 
3,690 
3,752.00 
700 
546, 
845 


060 
060 
060 
3,060.00 
620 
100 
340 
4,400.00 
3,360.00 
2,400.00" 
734 
852 
2,838.04 
2,972.00 
50 
800 
340 
O88 
00 
620 
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for one-half time. 7 One-half time. 8 Two-thirds time. 
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All Other Nonprofessional 
| Laboratory Professional Assistants Assistants Hours of ‘ 
School Mini- Maxi- Mini- Maxi- Profes- Nonpro- Staff Student 

Librarian mum Median mum mum Median mum sional fessional Total Assistants 
| 

| 
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Personnel 


HE APPOINTMENT of Arthur M. Me- 

Anally (C2RL 6:364-65, Sept. 1945) 
as director of libraries and of the library school 
at the University of 
Oklahoma rounds out 
a cycle of professional 
advancement which 
he began in Norman 
two decades ago as a 
student assistant. 
Since 1945 he has 
been librarian, Uni- 


versity of New 
Mexico (1945-59) 
- and assistant director 


Arthur M. McAnally (public service de- 

partments), Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library (1949-51). Dr. Me- 
Anally received his Ph.D. from the Graduate 
Library School at Chicago in 1951. 

In 1948, Dr. McAnally served with the 
U. $. Department of State as acting director 
of the libraries of the Universidad Nacional 
Maygr de San Marcos in Lima. The re- 


sults of his work in Peru were reported in 


CYERL tor October, 1949. Other publica- 
tions have been in the field of book selection, 
college library architecture, the academic li- 
brary in relation to teaching, departmental 
libraries in a university, cooperation, and the 
development of rare book collections. In ad- 
dition to having been president of the New 
Mexico Library Association in 1947, he has 
held numerous offices and served on commit- 
tees of the ACRL, the ALA, Southwestern 
Library Association, and the Illinois, Texas, 
and South Texas Library Associations. He 
is chairman-elect of the University Libraries 
Section of the ACRL.—-Lawrence 8S. Thomp- 


Son, 


. Vai. Deare, for the past five years 
associated with Drake University Li- 
brary, Des Moines, Iowa, is now Director of 
Libraries, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
Mr. Deale received his undergraduate 
training at Dickinson College and DePauw 
University, and took his B.L.S. at the Uni- 


versity of Illinois Li- 
brary School. Whiie 
at Drake he com- 
pleted in 1950 the 
work on his M.A. de- 
gree in English. 

Mr. Deale, who 
came to Drake Uni- 
versity as Reference 
Librarian in the fall 
of 1946, became Head 
ot the Humanities H. Vail Deale 
Division in 1948 
when the library 
changed from the “traditional” to the “divi- 
sional” plan of organization. He has been 
active in campus and community affairs, as 
well as professional organizations. He is a 
member of A.L.A., lowa Library Association, 
The Des Moines Library Club, and the 
American Association of University Profes- 
sors. For two consecutive years he was a 
member. of the Iowa Library Association's 
Reference Books Committee, and in 1950, 
when thet L.L.A. convention met in Des 
Moines, was chairman of tae Local Arrange- 
ments Committee. 

Mr. Deale has contributed to professional 
periodicals, and was compiler of one of the 
first widely circulated bibliographies on the 
Marshall Plan (1948: rev. ed., August 1948). 

Before coming to Des Moines, Mr. Deale 
had been Assistant Librarian, Ripon ( Wis.) 
College. He has held positions in public, col- 
lege, and university libraries; he is especially 
interested in library public relations regardless 
of type of library organization. 


HE FINE tradi- 
of scholarly 
librarianship estab- 
lished by E. A. 
Henry at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati will 
be ably continued 
when Wyman Parker 
(CERL 7:175, April 
1946) assumes the li- 
brarianship on 1 Sep- 
tember 1951. Dur- Wyman Parker 
ing the last five years 
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when he has been serving as librarian of one 
ot the Middle West's outstanding liberal arts 
colleges, Kenyon, Mr. Parker has found time 
to publish studies of President Hayes’ reading 
in the Library Quarterly and an introductory 
article to some letters of E. M. Stanton in 
the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly. He is also preparing a biography of 
Henry Stevens of Vermont. Mr. Parker 
has served on several ACRL committees and 
was chairman of the College Libraries Sec- 
tion in 1949-50. He will bring to Cincinnati 
an abundant store of sound professional ex- 
perience, a fine sense for the needs of re- 
search workers in one of the best libraries of 
the Ohio Valley, and a sympathetic under- 
standing of student problems. 


RicHarp BLANCHARD is the new head 

librarian on the Davis campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. 
Mr. Blanchard suc- 
ceeds Miss Nelle U. 
Branch, who retired 
September 1 after 
serving 27 years in 
this position. 

The new appointee 
comes to Davis from 
the University of Ne- 
braska, where he has a 
been librarian of the 
College of Agricul- J. R. Blanchard 
ture and divisional li- 
brarian in Science and Technology since 1949. 

From 1933 to 1946 he was in the reference 
department of the Library of Congress, with 
time out during the war years to serve as 
Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. For several 
months in 1947 he was librarian of the Tech- 
nical Intelligence Center in the Office of Naval 
Intelligence, and from 1947 to 1949 was head 
of the Reference Department of the USDA 
Library. 

Mr. Blanchard’s undergraduate work was 
done at the University of Oklahoma and 
George Washington University, from each 
ot which he holds the A.B. degree. He has also 
done graduate study at the library school of 
the University of Illinois. 

He is the author of several papers that 
have appeared in professional journals. 


JANUARY, 1952 


AUL Kruse has been named librarian of 

Rollins College’s new $500,000 Mills 
Memorial Library, a 
gift of the Davella 
Mills Foundation. 
The new library has 
a capacity of 150,000 2 
volumes. - 

Widely known for 
his versatility and 
accomplishments in 
the library profession, 
Mr. Kruse received 
his B.S. in L.S. de- 
gree from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 
1940. In 1948-49 he completed residence re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. at the Graduate 
Library School, Chicago. 

Mr. Kruse began his library career at John 
Fletcher College, Oskaloosa, Lowa, serving as 
librarian during 1932-33. In 1934 he went 
to Jacksonville, Florida, as librarian of the 
Bolles School for Boys. During 1938-42 he 
was head of the referenceydepartment of the 
Jacksonville Public Library, His continuing 
interest in Florida is reflected by several pub- 
lications on Florida history. 

In 1942 Mr. Kruse was appointed to the 
staff of the Library of Congress. During 
World War II he was assigned to various 
bibliographic and reference assignments for 
the Office of War Information, Office of 
Emergency Management, the lend-lease pro- 
gram, and other war-related agencies. In 
the spring of 1945, at the request of the State 
Department, he established the library at San 
Francisco used by the Secretariat and dele- 
gates at the United Nations Conference. 

Following the San Francisco Conference, for 
two years Mr. Kruse was on the staff of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica as bibliographer and 
editorial assistant. A portion of his work 
there included the preparation of an editorial 
and commercial history of the Britannica, a 
version of which will be used for his disserta- 
tion, to be entitled Information Please; The 
Story of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1768- 
1950. 

While at the Graduate Library School in 
1948-49 Mr. Kruse was editorial consultant 
for, and finally directing editor of, Who 
Knows—And What, published in 1949 by the 
A. N. Marquis Co. 
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Along with these many activities, Mr. 
Kruse has taught reference and bibliography at 
Catholic University, the University of South- 
ern California, and at the George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

Returning to Florida after an absence of 
nearly ten years, Mr. Kruse brings a wealth 
of experience to his new position which augurs 
well for the future of Rollins College's new 
library.—Leslie 1. Poste. 


Librarian of Fordham University. In this 
position he succeeds 
Mr.William J. 
Roehrenbeck, who has 
become assistant li- 
brary director of the 
Jersey City Free 
Public Library Sys- 
tem. Mr. Hart's 
appointment was et- 
fective as of Novem- 
ber 1. He will be 
in charge of all of 
Fordham’s libraries 
with the exception of 


"tae T. Hart has been appointed acting 


Joseph T. Hart 


the Law Library. 

Mr. Hart had been the head of reader's 
services, a position which he held since 1949. 
He has been associated with the Fordham 
University Library since 1946. 

A graduate of Fordham College, Mr. Hart 
received his B.S. in L.S. Degree from Colum- 
bia University, an M.A. from Fordham Uni- 
versity and is at present a doctoral candidate 
at Fordham University. From 1939 to 1941 
he served as Librarian of Regis High School 
and from 1941 to 1942 he was with the Seton 
Hall Preparatory School Library. During 
the war, 1942 to 1946 he served in the army 
with the Anti-aircraft Artillery and the Com- 
bat Engineers in the European Theatre of 
operations. 

Mr. Roehrenbeck in leaving Fordham Uni- 
versity brings to a close an association with 
the Fordham University Library dating back 
to 1938. Prior to that he served for three 
years as Librarian for St. Peter's College of 
Jersey City, N.J. A graduate of St. Peter's 
College Mr. Roehrenbeck received his B.S. 
in L.S. from Columbia University. 


sociate Librarian of Yale University Li- 
brary, comes to his 
new position § after 
wide and varied ex- 
perience in university 
and research library 
service and adminis- 
tration. Having ob- 
tained college 
education at Middle- 
bury (1938) and his 
professional library 
training at Golumbia 
(1940), Mr. Otte- 
miller worked for a 
while at Columbia and at the New York 
Public Library. 

Work on the administrative level began 
for Mr. Ottemiller with his appointment in 
1942 as Assistant to the Librarian of Brown 
University in charge of readers’ services. 
While at Brown Mr. Ottemiller published his 
Index to Plays in Collections, 1900-1942 
(1943) which has just been released in a new 
ané enlarged edition. 

In 1944 Mr. Ottemiller went to Washing- 
ton where he first served with the Office of 
Strategic Services and, since October 1945, 
with the Department of State. He leaves 
the Department with the title of Acting Chief 
of the Division of Library and Reference 
Services and Librarian of the Department of 
State. 

Throughout his professional career, Mr. 
Ottemiller’s primary concern has been prob- 
lems of bibliographic organization. With a 
thorough mastery of techniques, his position 
with OSS presented him with unusual oppor- 
tunities to build up a government-wide biblio- 
graphical service. At the Department of 
State, the organizational problems were much 
greater and considerably more complex. It 
was not only a matter of effecting a physical 
and a staff consolidation of a library of some 
400,000 volumes with a special documents 
collection of over 1,200,000 items, but also of 
devising and elaborating bibliographical con- 
trol procedures and service techniques appli- 
cable to both. Cataloging procedures were 
reorganized to increase output by about 50%, 
a bibliographical service was instituted which 
now serves all areas of the Department and 


H. newly appointed As- 


John H. Ottemiller 
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issues several publications of general research 
interest, and a more effective circulation and 
reference service was instituted. 

In addition to this, Mr. Orttemiller has 
found it possible to devote time also to other 
professional activities. In 1947, he represented 
the Department at the Conference of the 
International Federation of Documentation 
held in Bern, Switzerland, and for the past 
few years has been serving as Expert Ex- 
aminer for intelligence specialists and librari- 
ans with the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Ottemiller brings to his new position 
a mastery of techniques and a range of serv- 
ice to research which augurs well for his new 
responsibilities.—Arthur B. Berthold. 


PPOINTMENT of Donald B. Engley as Li- 

brarian of Trinity College succeeding 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Adams who retired in 
June after 45 years 
service was announc- 
ed August 14, by 
President G. Keita 
Funston. 

Mr. Engley has 
been associate librar- 
ian for two years in 
charge of planning the 
new $1,210,000 build- 
ing in which the Trin- 
ity and Watkinson 
collections will be merged next year. The new 
library, with its combined collections of more 
than 350,000 volumes, is expected to be among 
the finest small-college libraries in the nation. 

A graduate of Mount Hermon School, of 
Amherst College in 1939, and of the Columbia 
University School of Library Service in 1941, 
Engley served before the war as library assist- 
ant at Amherst, Columbia, and the New York 
Public Library. He received the master’s de- 
gree from the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago in 1947. 

Mr. Engley came to Trinity after two 
years as librarian of Norwich University in 
Northfield, Vermont. During the war, he 
rose from private to major with action in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia. At the American University 
in Biarritz, France, he established a library 
for 4,000 soldier students in a former gam- 
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bling casino. A member of the American 
Library Association and of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, Engley is also first vice- 
president and president-elect of the Connecti- 
cut Library Association. 


r. ANDREW Horn, former head of the de- 

partment of special collections in the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles Library, 
has been named assistant librarian succeeding 
Neal Harlow who is now librarian of the 
University of British Columbia. The princi- 
pal duty of the assistant librarian at UCLA 
is the general coordination of specialized serv- 
ices, materials and collections, including those 
in the eleven branch libraries of the cen- 
tralized library system. 

Dr. Horn joined the UCLA library staff in 
1948 as senior librarian in the department of 
special collections, becoming head of that de- 
partment last year. 


oe Wacker Kraus became Librarian and 
J Professor of Library Science (Head of De-. 
partment) at Mad ‘son College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, on September 1. He is a graduate 
of Culver-Stockton College (1938) and: of 
the University of Illinois Library School 
(1939). He received an M.A. at Iilinois in 
1941, and has continued post-graduate work 
there and in the Tulane University Graduate 
School. 

He was a Library Assistant in Reference 
and Circulation at Illinois, 1939-1942. His 
military career (1942-1946) included twelve 
months as Supply Officer in Charge of Book 
Depot for AAF Technical Libraries, and ten 
months as Officer-in-Charge, Wright Field 
Reference Libraries. 

After a semester on the faculty of the 
Library School at Illinois, Mr. Kraus served 
as Librarian of Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri (1946-1948). In August of 1948 
he became Assistant Librarian of the How- 
ard-Tilton Memorial Library, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, where he continued 
until his new appointment. 

Mr. Kraus served as a member of the Edi- 
torial Board of the Louisiana Library Associ- 
ation Bulletin, and as consultant on college 
and university library handbooks for the 
Library Journal. Articles by him have ap- 
peared in those two publications, and in 
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Publishers’ Weekly, The Missouri Historical 
Review, and College and Research Libraries. 
He was President of the New Orleans 
Library Club, and ACRL membership chair- 
man for the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. Kraus has a superior knowledge of 
library methods and problems. By disposition 
and training he is exceptionally well qualified 
to continue his professional career with dis- 
tinction in his new post, and to make valua- 
ble contributions to librarianship both ad- 
ministratively and instructionally—Garland 


F. Taylor. 


ACHEL KATHERINE SCHENK has been ap- 
R pointed director of the Library School at 
the University of Wisconsin. Miss Schenk 
has been acting director since the death of Mr. 
George C. Allez in April 1950. 

Miss Schenk started her library career as 
an assistant in the New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
Public Library. Before becoming a member 
of the staff at Purdue University Library in 
1927, she spent two years as librarian of the 
Girard, Ohio, Free Library. In the seven- 
teen years she was at Purdue, Miss Schenk 
held a variety of positions. From 1933 until 
she left Purdue in 1944, she was head of the 
Circulation Department. In September 1945, 
she became an assistant professor at the 
Library School of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, teaching the courses in cataloging and 
classification. 

Miss Schenk received a diploma from the 
Chautauqua, New York, School for Librar- 
ians in 1926, a B.S. degree from Purdue in 
1932, a B.S. from Columbia University School 
ot Library Service in 1939, and an M.A. 
from the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago in 1945.—Gladys L. 
Cavanagh. 


Epwarp A. WiGHT, assistant director 
of Newark, New Jersey Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed professor at the 
School of Librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia. Before going to the Newark Library, 
Dr. Wight served for three years as Professor 
of Library Education and Acting Director of 
the Library School of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers and was for four years 
Professor of Education and Dean of the Col- 
lege of the University of Dubuque. He has 
also taught at the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University and at the School of 
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Library Training, Florida State University. 

Dr. Wight will have charge of the School's 
program in public librarianship, including both 
beginning and advanced work, and will have 
primary responsibility for the direction of the 
individual investigation of students working 
in the public library field. 


Weir McDiarmip, University of 

Minnesota librarian since 1943, has been 
named dean of the University’s College of 
Science, Literature and the Arts by the Board 
of Regents. He will succeed T. Raymond 
McConnell who resigned the deanship in 1950 
to become chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo, New York. 

Dean McDiarmid received a bachelor of 
arts degree in 1929 and a master of arts 
degree in 1930 from Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth. He completed his first 
professional library degree at Emory in 1931, 
and his Ph.D. at the Graduate Library 
School, Chicago, in 1934. 

Librarian of Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, from 1934 to 1937, McDiarmid joined 
the staff of the library school at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1937, becoming assistant 
director of the school in 1942. The following 
year he was called to Minnesota to succeed 
Frank K. Walter as University librarian and 
director of the University’s Division of Li- 
brary Instruction upon Walter's retirement. 

Dean McDiarmid has published many arti- 
cles in the library field and is the author of 
The Library Survey, and co-author of The 
Administration of the American Public 
Library. He is a former managing editor of 
College and Research Libraries. He served 
as president of the American Library Associ- 
ation from June 1948 to June 1949, and is 
now vice president and president-elect of the 
Minnesota Library Association. 

Named by the Regents as acting librarian 
and acting director of the Division of Library 
Instruction was Edward Barrett Stanford, 
assistant University librarian since March 1, 
1946. 

A native of Moorhead, Minn., Stantord 
earned his B.A. at Dartmouth College in 
1932, and his B.S. in library science from the 
University of Illinois in 1934. He received 
the doctor of philosophy degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1942 after three years’ 
study in the Graduate Library School. 


Appointments 


Jon R. Ashton has been appointed humani- 
ties librarian at Washington State College, 
Pullman, Washington. 

Joe H. Bailey has resigned as librarian and 
head of the Library Science Department at 
Murray State College in order to continue 
work toward a doctorate in history and phi- 


losophy of education at George Peabody Col- - 


lege for Teachers. 

Katharine Ball (M.A. Oxon., B.L.S. 
Toronto, 1947) has been appointed assistant 
professor of library science at the University 
of Toronto Library School. Miss Ball was 
formerly head of the catalog department of 
the University of Toronto library. During 
the last war she served in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force (Women’s Division) as a squadron 
oficer and was for some time in charge of 
their officers’ training course. 

Mrs. Robbie A. Barksdale is now Serials 
librarian at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Library. 

Bertha Bassam (M.S. Columbia, 1942) has 
been appointed director of the University of 
Toronto Library School succeeding Winifred 
Barnstead. Miss Bassam, who has been on 
the staff since the school was established in 
1928, has assisted with the administration and 
has lectured in cataloging and classification, 
history of printing, and bibliography. 

Fred Bassett became librarian of the chem- 
istry library at Purdue University on August 
1. He was formerly chemistry librarian at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Robert F. Beach, formerly librarian of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute, has been appointed 
librarian of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

Harold Bellingham, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Denver Library, has been appointed 
head cataloger at the State University of lowa 
library. 

George S. Bonn, former librarian of North- 
western University’s Technical Institute li- 
brary, is now associate librarian at Rice 
Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Julia E. Brittain is now on the staff of 
the Catalog Department at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute Library. 

Robert F. Cayton (M.S. Columbia, 
1951) has accepted an appointment to the staff 
of the Catalog Department, Virginia Poly- 
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technic Institute Library. 

Suzanne Chaney, who has been documents 
librarian at the University of Idaho, is now 
documents librarian at the Washington State 
College Library, Pullman. 

Mrs. Mary C. W. Colmer is now in the 
Catalog Department at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. 

Mrs. Mary Jean Constabaris is now in the 
Catalog Department at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. 

Miller F. ook has been appointed librarian 
of Emerson College, Boston, Massachusetts. 

N. Harvey Deal is now reference librarian 
of the Alderman Library at the University of 
Virginia. 

Raymond R. Dickison, former assistant 
director of libraries at the University of 
Florida, has been named librarian at the 
Colorado School of Mines in Golden. He 
succeeds Miss Mary E. Hoyt, who retired 
this year after serving the school for 28 years. 

A graduate of Colorado College, Dickison 
received his B.S. degree in library science 
from Western Reserve University and his 
M.S. degree from Pennsylvania State College, 
where he was librarian for the school of 
chemistry and physics. 

Mr. Dickison is a member of the American 
Library Association, the American Chemical 
Society and the Special Libraries Association. 

Caroline C. Drake, formerly chief of public 
services at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Library, has been promoted to be as- 
sistant librarian, 

Mrs. Ada J. English has been appointed 
acting director of the Library School of the 
New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers 
University, succeeding Alice E. Higgins, who 
has retired. 

David L. Evans is now on the reference 
staff, Virginia Polytechnic Institute Library. 

Edward L. Fortney has been appointed 
librarian of Drew University, Madison, New 
Jersey. He succeeds O. Gerald Lawson who 
resigned to accept the pastorate of the Jef- 
ferson, New York, Methodist Church. 

Helen Gray Gillam has been appointed to 
the staff of the Reference and Circulation De- 
partment, Virginia Polytechnic Institute Li- 
brary. 

Corinne W. Greene is senior reference 
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librarian at Louisiana State University Li- 
brary, Baton Rouge. 

Earl Hoven, formerly librarian of the 
Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigation in Hono- 
lulu, was appointed agricultural reference 
librarian of the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, College Station, on 
August 1. 

Charles Z. Hughes is now order librarian 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute Library. 

Maurice W. Kelley has been appointed 
acting librarian of Princeton University re- 
lieving Julian P. Boyd who is on leave to 
continue his editorship of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Julia Stewart Killingsworth has been ap- 
pointed circulation librarian at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute Library. 

Alan R. Krull has been appointed librarian 
of the Technical Institute Library, North- 
western University. 

Dan Lacy has been appointed chief of the 
Division of Overseas Information Center of 
the Department of State. 

Clyde J. Miller (University of North 
Carqlina, 1950) has been awarded a graduate 
assistantship by the Uriversity of Florida 
Libraries. Prior to his appointment, Mr. 
Miller served on the staff of. the Brooklyn 
Public Library. Mr. Miller expects to do 
his graduate study in the field of anthropology. 

Doris Misselhorn is now head of the Cata- 
log Department, Beloit College Libraries, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Kent U. Moore, head cataloger and assist- 
ant librarian, Kenyon College Library, Gam- 
bier, Ohio, has been appointed acting librarian 
for the first semester 1951-52. 

Bob L. Mowery has been appointed librarian 
at Murray State College succeeding Joe H. 
Bailey. 

Richelieu Orr is on the staff of the Circu- 
lation Department, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge. 
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Claude Edward Petrie, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Circulation Depart- 
ment, Louisiana State University. 

Paul E. Postell, librarian of the Air Uni- 
versity Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Montgomery, Alabama, has resigned to be- 
come chief of the Technical Reference Sec- 
tion, Technical Information Service, U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 

James Ranz became preparations librarian 
August 1, at the Alderman Library, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

John Robert Roper, formerly in the 
Scientific and Technical Department, Boston 
Public Library, is now librarian of the Office 
of Naval Research, Boston, Mass. 

Joseph Sakey has become head of the Serial 
Library, U. S. Air Force Geophysical Library, 
Cambridge Air Force Research Laboratories, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Edith Marie Sims is senior librarian, News- 
paper Room, Louisiana State University Li- 
brary. 

William H. O. Scott has been appointed 
chief library advisor and head of the Depart- 
ment of Library Instruction and Advisement 
at Chicago Undergraduate Division of the 
University of Illinois. 

Melville Spence has been appointed associ- 
Rte director of the Beloit College libraries, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Arthur W. Swann has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois. He was a member of the 
faculty of the George Peabody College Li- 
brary School. 

Margaret L. Willard is assistant order 
librarian, University of Denver Library. 

Hensley C. Woodbridge has been appointed 
reference librarian at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute Library, replacing Rachel Martin 
who has resigned to become librarian of Mary 
Baldwin College. 


Retirements 


Winifred G. Barnstead retired in June as 
director of the Library School, University of 
Toronto. As the first director, appointed in 
1928, she has contributed much to the School 
and to the library profession in Canada. Be- 
fore coming to the Library School Miss Barn- 
stead was head of the Cataloguing Department 
in the Toronto Public Library. 


Miss Mary E. Hoyt retired this summer 
after being Colorado School of Mines librarian 
since 1923. 

Author of a number of technical bibliog- 
raphies and library papers, she built the 
Colorado School of Mines library into the 
nation’s top reference source for petroleum 
engineers and mining geologists. 

A graduate of Colorado College, Miss 
Hoyt is president of the Colorado Library 
Association, chairman of the Colorado Library 
Planning Committee and a member of the 
American Library Association and Special 
Libraries Association. 


A long and distinguished career in univer- 
sity library administration at a single instj- 
tution came to an end on Juiy 31, when Jesse 


L. Rader retired as Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. He started as a student 
assistant in the Library in 1904, and after se- 
curing his B.A. degree there and a master’s 
degree from the University of Illinois, be- 
came Librarian upon the resignation of Milton 
J. Ferguson in 1909. 

During his long administration, library col- 
lections of the University of Oklahoma grew 
from 13,000 to 341,000 volumes, he saw to the 
building of the first unit of a large projected 
library building, started a school of library 
science, began a valuable rare book collection, 
and helped organize the state library associa- 
tion: 

Besides these professional achievements, Mr. 
Rader also found time to write or edit several 
books, including a volume of readings from 
original sources of Oklahoma history, editions 
of plays by Sheridan and Goldsmith, and a 
major bibliography of writings on the West, 
South of Forty. 

Although he has retired from administra- 
tive responsibilities, Mr. Rader will Sontinue 
his work in ,the’ University as professor of 
Library Science and Bibliographer.—-Gaston 
Litton. 


Necrology 


Sidney B. Mitchell, who served on the 
staffs of the libraries of McGill University, 
McDonald College Library, Stanford Uni- 
versity and the University of California, and 


Foreign 


Vilhelm Grundtvig, former librarian of the 
State Library in Aarhus, Denmark, died on 
22 April 1950 at the age of 83. 

Joset Hofinger, formerly librarian of the 
Studienbibliothek in Salzburg, Austria, was 
appointed director of the University of Inns- 
bruck Library on 1 January 1951. 

Gustav Binz, former director of the Uni- 
versity of Basel Library, died on 28 January 
1951 at the age of 86. 

Wilhelm Altmann, former director of the 
Music Division of the Preussische Staatsbiblio- 
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was director emeritus of the School of Li- 
brarianship at the University of California, 
died on September 23, 1951. Mr. Mitchell 
was also well known as a horticulturalist. 


Libraries 


thek, died on 25 March 1951 at the age of 88. 

Friedrich Bock, director of the Nuremberg 
Stadtbibliothek, retired on 31 May 1951. 

Georg Leyh, former director of the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen Library and presently 
editor of the new edition of the Handbuch der 
Bibliothekswissenschaft, has been appointed an 
honorary member of the Verein Deutscher 
Bibliothekare. 

Janko Slebinger, former director of the 
National and University Library of Ljubljana 
(Laibach), Yugoslavia, died on Feb. 3, 1951. 
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News from the Field 


The Library of Con- 
Acquisitions, Gifts, gress recently acquired 
thirty-two Maxim 
Gorki letters originally 
addressed to Vladislav Khodasevich, modern 
Russian poet. The letters, written during the 
years 1922-25, disclose that Gorki, now highly 
praised in Communist Russia as a patriot and 
detender of the Soviets, was not always as 
enthusiastic about the Regime as hitherto 
believed. 

During the 1920's Gorki preferred to live 
outside the Soviet Union, in Italy, Germany, 
and Czechoslovakia. Apparently he was en- 
vious of the way of life of the southern 
Italians. Soviet censorship disturbed him. 
Letters and manuscripts addressed to him 
failed to reach him or were delayed. He be 
came embittered at having his own journal, 
Beseda, banned by the Moscow Government 
and he refused to contribute to Soviet peri- 
odifals. 


Collections 


The letters show that news coming from 
Russia depressed Gorki. The announcengent 
that a list of books including works of Plato, 
Kant, Schopenhauer, Taine, Nietzsche, and 
Tolstoi were to be suppressed in Russia, made 
him consider surrendering his Soviet citizen- 
ship. The Library of Congress acquired, in 
addition, a typed transcript of the letters 
containing extensive annotations by Khodase- 
vich, five letters from Gorki to the wife of 
the poet, and the manuscript of a lecture 
delivered by Khodasevich in Paris in 1938, 
which is devoted to his personal recollections 
ot Gorki. 

A special collection of some eleven hundred 
quarto-sized volumes on copyright law, many 
of them compiled from original sources by the 
donor, has been presented to the Columbia 
University Libraries by Edwin P. Kilroe, 
former director of the Twentieth Century- 
Fox Film Corporation and former District 
Attorney of New York County. 

Mr. Kilroe, a practicing attorney, assembled 
the bulk of the collection during his twenty- 
one years’ service as counsel to Twentieth 
Century-Fox. The collection is particularly 
rich in material on the performance rights of 


artists and literary and dramatic rights, both 
in this country and abroad. Some time will 
be required to complete the cataloging of the 
collection but it will be available for use in 
the near future. The copyright collection is 
merely the latest of Mr. Kilroe’s gifts to the 
Columbia Libraries and it is doubtful if there 
is a collection of similar size and scope any- 
where in the world outside of Hollywood. 
An earlier gift from Mr. Kilroe to the Co- 
lumbia Libraries occurred in 1942 when he 
presented a collection totalling more than one 
hundred and four thousand items concerning 
the history of Tammany Hall. 

The Northwestern University Library, 
Evanston, Illinois, has announced the acquisi- 
tion of three collections of Africana containing 
more than two thousand volumes. The col- 
lections are particularly strong in anthropology 
and deal chiefly with the Belgian Congo. The 
major portion of the collection stems from the 
personal library of M. Felix Fuchs, a former 
Governor of the Congo, and contains material 
not generally available through dealers. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy single item is a 
complete set of the dnanals Du Musee Du 
Congo Belge, Tervueran (1898 to 1940), 
which documents all phases of research in the 
Congo. Included in the collections are the 
Documentes Imprimes and Protocoles of the 
1884 Conference Africaine, some one hundred 
volumes dealing with African languages, im- 
portant maps, Stanley memorabilia, and photo- 
graphs of lite and labor in Africa. 

The following extracts are quoted from a 
letter received from C. R. Jackson, Borough 
Librarian, Public Libraries Department, Hag- 
gerston Library, 236 Kingsland Road, E. 2, 
England: 

“You may be aware that the Shoreditch 
Public Libraries possess one of the finest col- 
lections in Great Britain on furniture and 
related subjects such as the timber trade, 
woodworking, and upholstery. The catalogue 
of exhibits of museums and the catalogues of 
books on these subjects possessed by great 
Libraries, are especially valuable to us. It is 
believed that if American Librarians and 
Curators of museums were made aware of 
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the extensive nature of the collection, many 
would be prepared to supply these Libraries 
with copies of their own publications in this 
field, or with details of such of them as can- 
not be supplied gratis.” 


The third annual 
Phineas L. Windsor 
Lectures in Librarian- 
ship were presented by the Library School, 
University of Illinois during October 18 and 
19 on the subject, “English Books of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” Three distinguished scholars 
in English bibliography were appointed to the 
lectureship: John Carter, Director of Scrib- 
ner's in London; Carl Weber, Roberts Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Colby College, 
Maine; and Gordon Rae, Head of the English 
Department of the University of Illinois. 

The Library School at the State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas has inaugurated a 
combined master’s degree program in library 
science. Under the new program, students 
with eight hours of library science as a pre- 
requisite may take fifteen pr sixteen hours ‘of 
course work in library science and five hours 
in a thesis seminar combined with ten hours 
in a subject field. The Master of Science 
degree, with a twenty-four hour major in 
library science, is awarded after the success- 
ful completion of this program. 


Curricula 


Full faculty status 
has been secured for 
the Librarian and As- 
sociate Librarian of the 
United States Naval 
Postgraduate School at Annapolis, Maryland. 
The Librarian now carries the rank, title and 
privileges of an Associate Professor and the 
Associate Librarian those of an Assistant Pro- 
fessor. In the past the Librarian had been 
considered a faculty member and was granted 
the privileges pertaining thereto, but neither 
the title nor the rank was accorded him. 

Miss Thelma Brackett, Librarian of the 
University of New Hampshire reports that a 
statute covering various aspects of the posi- 
tion of the library and its staff has recently 
been approved by the Faculty Senate and the 
Board of Trustees of the University of New 
Hampshire following a survey of that institu- 
tion's Library by Dr. Stephen A. McCarthy. 


Librarians in the 
Academic 
Community 
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A bibliography _his- 
tory listing all the 
juridical literature re- 
lating to Finland has recently been published 
by Suomalainen Lakimiesyhdistys (Association 
of Finnish Lawyers). Entitled, Suomen Laino- 
pillinen Kirjallisuus 1809-1948, the bibliogra- 
phy covers the period indicated in its title. It 
includes material published in Finland and 
elsewhere from 1809-1948. Some two thou- 
sand books and articles are listed. The list of 
contents, directions for use, and explanations 
are printed in French, Finnish and Swedish. 
Orders may be placed with Akateeminen Kir- 
jakauppa, Helsinki. The price, including post- 
age, is Finnish mk 4,730 or the equivalent 
amount in foreign currency. Payment should 
accompany the order. 

During September, Yale University Press 
issued the first of Gertrude Stein’s unpub- 
lished manuscripts as well as another book 
that attempts to explain her writings. The 
Stein volume entitled, Two (Gertrude Stein 
and Her Brother) and Other Early Portraits 
supports her reputation for repetition of 
words. In describing her brother, Leo, Miss 
Stein wrote, “If he did something he d‘d it 
and dging it he was doing it.” The sedond 
book, written by Donald Sutherland, Associ- 
ate Professor of Classics at the University of 
Colorado carries the title: Gertrude Stein: 
A Biography of Her Work. Mr. Sutherland 
is a member of the advisory committee work- 
ing on the publication of the five hundred 
and seventy Gertrude Stein manuscripts left 
to the Yale Library on her death in 1946. 
The remaining unpublished manuscripts will 
be issued in seven volumes during the next 
eight years. 

A recent title issued by the Philosophical 
Library is British’ and American English 
Since 1900, by Eric Partridge and John W. 
Clark (New York 1951, 341 p., $4.75). 
The volume also contains contributions on 
English in Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand and India. In their preface, 
the authors indicate that this is “an informal, 
not an academic, history of English since 
1900.” Mr. Partridge is responsible for the 
section on “British English,” and Mr. Clark 
for the section on “American English.” 

For the 16mm film user and enthusiast, 
Funk and Wagnall’s has published Ideas on 
Film which contains reviews of two hundred 


Publications 
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of the outstanding documentary and educa- 
tional films that have appeared during the 
past decade. A full list of national distribu- 
tors who stock these films and local libraries 
where most of them can be rented is included. 
Ideas on Film was edited by Cecile Starr, 
Film Editor of The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 

Oscar K. Buros’ new book, Statistical 
Methodology Reviews, 1941-1950 (Wiley, 
1951, 457p., $7.00) should be useful to re- 
search workers and statisticians who want to 
locate and appraise books on statistical meth- 
ods. Dr. Buros provides summaries and evalu- 
ations of every significant book published dur- 
ing the past ten years on statistical methods, 
probability, and the mathematics of statistics. 
His new volume incorporates review excerpts 
from major journals in chemistry, agriculture, 
economics, education, social science, statistics, 
and related fields. 

The Library of Congress has issued two 
more of its “Departmental and Divisional 
Manuals”: No. 18, “Rare Books Division” 
and No. 18-A, “Microfilm Reading Room.” 
Order from Card Division: No. 18, 30¢ and 
No. 18-A, 25¢. 

The Technical Information;Service of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission has 
issued Subject Headings Used In The Cata- 
logs of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
edited by Alden G. Greene (July 1951). 
Order from Technical Information Service, 
P.O. Box 62, Oak Ridge, Tenn., 70¢. 

The interest aroused by the original “The 
People Act” radio series encouraged the 
Twentieth Century Fund to provide transcrip- 
tions of the entire series as a public service 
to educational institutions and citizen organi- 
zations. The transcriptions are now available 
on a tree loan basis through the Federal 
Radio Education Committee (FREC) of the 
United States Office of Education. . 

The Grafiska Instituets Skriftserie, under 
the editorship of S. E. Bring and B. Zach- 
risson, includes three new titles. Number § 
is Den orientaliska boken, by Bernhard 
Lewin (7op. illus., Kart.6:75); Number 6, 
Engelskt boktryck, by Sir Francis Meynell 
(61p. illus., Kart.6:—); and Number 7, Gu- 
tenberg, by Carl Bjérkbom (64p. illus., Kart. 
6:75). These attractively printed volumes 
are published by Hugo Gebers, Stockholm. 
The revised, enlarged and cumulated edi- 


tion of Union List of Microfilms has been 
issued by the Philadelphia Bibliographical 
Center and Union Library Catalog (Ann 
Arbor, Mich., J. W. Edwards, 1951, 1961 
columns, $17.50). Charles W. David, writ- 
ing the foreword, calls attention to the earlier 
efforts of the Center to bring together a list- 
ing of available microfilms and commends 
Miss Eleanor Este Campion and her staff 
on completing the new compilation. Without 
question, this is a resource of vast importance 
to American scholars and libraries. The new 
volume includes the materials in the earlier 
union list and its supplements, as well as some 
6,500 additional accessions. ‘There are in the 
volume about 25,000 entries, all of which have 
been checked against some authoritative bib- 
liographical tool. Each entry includes biblio- 
graphical detail, as well as the location of 
both negative and positive microfilms and of 
the originals, when available. References are 
also made to items contained in important 
bibliographies. Entries have been supplied 
by 197 libraries. The volume, prepared trom 
typewritten copy, is excellently reproduced. 

The Harvard Business Review has issued 
J2 Business Problems Analyzed, which con- 
sists of a reprinting of a group of articles on 
such phases of management and business as 
human relations, pricing, education for em- 
ployees, scientific management, advertising, 
productivity and collective bargaining. 

Memoirs of a Monticello Slave, as Dictated 
to Charles Campbell in the 1840's by Isaac, 
One of Thomas Jefferson's Slaves, edited by 
Raytord W. Logan, has been published by the 
University of Virginia Press for The Tracy 
W. McGregor Library (Charlottesville, 1951, 
45p., $3.00). This attractively printed volume 
contains a slave's intimate recollections of 
Jefferson. 

The World Through Literature, edited by 
Charlton Laird (New York, Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1951, 506p., $3.75), is a sym- 
posium of fifteen essays. Beginning with 
“Primitive Literature,” by Paul Radin, there 
are included, “Chinese Literature,” by Shao 
Chang Lee; “Japanese Literature,” by Young- 
hill Kang and John Morrison; “Indian Lit- 
erature,” by Philo Buck; “The Koran,” by 
Edwin E. Calverley; “Arabic Literature,” by 
Edward J. Jurji; “Hebrew Literature: An 
Evaluation,” by Eisig Silberschlag; “Greek 
and Latin: The Philosophic Tradition in Lit- 
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erature,” by Allen R. Benham; “Italian 
Literature,” by Guiseppe Prezzolini; “French 
Literature,” by H. R. Huse; “Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature,” by Rudolph Schevill; 
“German Literature,” by Bayard Q. Morgan; 
“Scandinavian Literature,” by A. B. Benson; 
“Slavic Literature,” by J. A. Posin; and 
“Latin American Literature,” by Madaline 
W. Nichols. 

Newspaper Reporting of Public Affairs, by 
Chilton R. Bush, is available in its third edi- 
tion (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951, 346p., 
$3.25). 

Two Danish publications recently received 
are Dansk Bibliotekslitteratur, Bidrag til en 
Bibliografi, by E. Allerslev Jensen and Torben 
Nielsen (Copenhagen, Folkebibliotekernes 
Bibliografiske Kontor, 1950, 194p.), and 4 
Bibliographical Guide to Danish Literature, 
by P. M. Mitchell (Copenhagen, E. Munks- 
gaard, 1951, 62p.). The work by Jensen and 
Nielsen is classified by subject, and contains 
entries of items by American writers (e.g., 
J. C. Bay and Jens Nyholm, among others) 
on Danish librarianship and libraries. An 
author index is also included. The .hibliog- 
raphy by Mitchell is intended to help librari- 
ans and students in their access to Danish 
literature. 

Dr. S. R. Ranganathan continues to add 
volumes to his many contributions to library 
literature. Library Manual, written with 
K. M. Sivaraman (Delhi, Indian Library 
Association; Londan, G. Blunt, 1951, 215p.) 
considers various aspects of library service, 
including laws, or principles of librarianship. 
Classification and Communication (Delhi, 
University of Delhi, 1951, 291p.) represents 
his observations on the relations of classifica- 
tion to the vital social purpose of communica- 
tion. He stresses the building up of what he 
calls the Semiotic of Classification to make 
classification resilient and suited to the needs 
of documentation. In the final chapter he 
proposes an international research organiza- 
tion in the field of classification to be spon- 
sored by Unesco. Philosophy of Classification 
is volume 2 of Library Research Monographs, 
published by the University Library, Copen- 
hagen, Scientific and Medical Department 
(E. Munksgaard, 1951, 132p., Kr.20,00— 
$3.25). In this work Dr. Ranganathan con- 
siders the purposes of classification, its evo- 
lution, its merits as an artificial language, and 
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the limitations and capacity of library classifi- 
cation. 

Volume 4 of The Papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son (Princeton University Press, 1951, 702p., 
$10.00) covers the period from October 1, 
1780 to February 24, 1781. It includes ma- 
terials relating to five critical months of 
Jefferson's governorship, when Jefferson dealt 
with a dangerous invasion threat of General 
Leslie and the incursion of Benedict Arnold 
up the James. During the period Jefferson 
began to assemble data that resulted even- 
tually in his classic work Notes on the State 
of Virginia. 

Position Classification and Salary Ad- 
ministration in Libraries, prepared by the 
Subcommittee on Job Analysis Manual and 
Classification and Pay Plan Manual of the 
A.L.A. Board on Personnel Administration 
(A.L.A., 1951, 81p., $1.25) is designed to 
provide a step-by-step guide to position classi- 
fication and salary administration. It dis- 
cusses such matters as terms used in position 
classification, preliminary planning, conducting 
the job analysis, factors to be consiéered in 
classifying positions, developing the schedules 


of classes, allocating positions to specific 


classes, installation and administration of the 
position-classification plan, and salary schedul- 


ing. In addition to a selected bibliography, 
it also contains twelve appendices dealing with 
questionnaires, work sheets, job descriptions, 
and class specifications. 

The Use of Books and Libraries, by Harold 
G. Russell, Raymond H. Shove, and Blanche 
E. Moen, has been issued in its 7th edition 
by the University of Minnesota Press (1951, 
gip.). The new edition contains about 350 
reference books and other bibliographical aids, 
a somewhat larger number than appeared in 
the 6th edition. 

The American Theological Library Asso- 
ciation has issued a “Summary of Proceedings, 
Fifth Annual Conference, Rochester, N.Y., 
June 12-13, 1951.” Copies may be secured 
from Mrs. Evah O. Kincheloe, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, 5757 University Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. Price, $1.00. 

Documentation Techniques in the USA is a 
report of a visit of a group of European 
experts in 1950. (1951, §7p.). The report 
is published by the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation, in Paris. 

Geoffrey Handley-Taylor is the compiler 
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ot Literary, Debating & Dialect Societies of 
Great Britain & Ireland (Hull, England, The 
Lotus Press, 1951, 44p., $1.00). 

The Trustees of the Public Library of New 
South Wales and of the Mitchell Library 
have published an Jndex to Periodicals, Janu- 
ary 1044—une, 1949. Orders may be ad- 
dressed to The Mitchell Librarian, The 
Mitchell Library, Macquarie St., Sydney, 
N.S.W. Price, £1 per copy. 


The Library of Con- 
Miscellaneous gress inaugurated a 
new service in August 
when it began to print and distribute catalog 
cards for motion pictures and _filmstrips. 
Information about this service may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Card Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
The American Library Association cele- 
brated its 75th Anniversary of its founding 
in Philadelphia, on October 4, which was 
designated as National Library Day. Dr. 
Harriet D. MacPherson, of the Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, was chairman of a com- 


mittee which developed program meetings at 
Drexel, the Warwick Hotel, and the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. Among the 
speakers were Dr. Luther H. Evans, Dr. 
Ralph Munn, Frederic G. Melcher, Dr. John 
H. Powell, J. W. Lippincott, F. B. G. Hutch- 
ings (of Leeds, England), Godfrey Dewey 
and Mrs. E. Millicent Sowerby. 

The dedication ceremonies of the new 
Mills Memorial Library at Rollins College 
were held on December 1. Dr. Luther H. 
Evans was the principal guest speaker. 

Smith, Amherst, and Mount Holyoke Col- 
leges are setting up a new cooperative organi- 
zation, the New Hampshire Inter-Library 
Center, which will be incorporated in the 
State of Massachusetts, and, for the present, 
housed in South Hadley. The venture is the 
result of two years of planning by librarians 
Flora Belle Ludington (Mount Holyoke), 
Newton McKeon, Jr. (Amherst), and Mar- 
garet L. Johnson (Smith) and the presidents 
of the three institutions. 

Dedication of the State University of lowa 
Library will be held on January 25 and 26. 
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